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Annual Conference—1948 


The National Council on Family Relations 
Accepts a Challenge 


Theme: Personal and Professional Relations in the Family Field 


THIS REPORT 


When an experience is rich in meaning for the people 
taking part in it, there is always a longing among those 
who participated to share with others the pleasure and 
the benefits they themselves have enjoyed. The 1948 An- 
nual Meeting of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions was such an experience. Before the conference 
closed, the officers and the Program Committee began re- 
ceiving many requests for a full report of proceedings. 

Fortunately there was immediately available to the 
Council, a channel for making such a report,—the journal, 
MarriaGE AND Famity Livinc. Through the courtesy of 
its editors, this winter issue of the journal is devoted toa 
summary of the highlights of the conference. 

In making this report, the Program Committee has at- 
tempted to do three things: (1) to show the structure 
which gave unity to the total program, (2) to report the 
most important ideas developed in papers, talks and infor- 
mal discussions, and (3) to present certain outcomes in 
terms of suggestions, resolutions, and/or recommenda- 
tions which will probably have a bearing on Council ac- 
tivities during the coming year. Since space does not per- 
mit the printing here in full of any of the excellent papers 
given at this conference, arrangements are being made for 
the publication of several in other journals. A few are 
being duplicated by request for private circulation. 

The Conference Theme. The theme chosen for this con- 
ference was Personal and Professional Relations in the 
Family Field. This theme was selected for three reasons: 
(1) because the 1948 National Conference on Family Life 
dramatized the need for closer cooperation and better 
mutual understanding of each other’s goals and activities 
among all agencies and organizations working with and 
for families in this country; (2) because of a growing feel- 
ing among many members that one of the Council's finest 
contributions in the family field might be to demonstrate 
ways of working with other groups that would release 
a maximum of energy for professional service; and (3) 
because many competent scientists are now studying the 
dynamics of human relationships and have already made 
discoveries about human behavior in relationships which 
should be widely examined, tested and put to use. 


Some of Our Problems 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED FOR DISCUSSION 
BY COUNCIL MEMBERS BEFORE THE 


CONFERENCE 


I. Questions involving interprofessional relation- 


ships. 


A. What sort of liaison can be worked out 
- among the various professional groups in- 
terested in family life education? 


I. 


Who shall or may take the initiative in 
working toward such a liaison? Would 
local or state “‘academies”™ be feasible? 


. How can the capabilities of different dis- 


ciplines be made clear to other disciplines 
so that efforts may be interrelated? 


. Can we formulate a national policy of 


family life, and so state its fundamentals 
as to win approval from planners, policy 
makers, and legislators? 


B. What ways can be found of strengthening 
one another, of cooperation in setting up 
goals and programs? 


I. 


How resolve the discord often caused by 
the conflicting assumptions made by each 
professional group about the same family 
or person, resulting in divergent advice? 


. Which discipline suffers most from pro- 


fessional jealousy? Who is acting as the 
greatest impediment to whom? 


. Can we re-examine and evaluate the par- 


ticular skills of each professional group, 
with a view of elimination of fears and 
threats and to integrating the various 


‘ contributions into a whole? 
. How can medicine, psychology and soci- 


ology be led to take an integrated point 
of view? How draw in social workers, 
nurses, pediatricians? 
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5. How can we change the educational pic- 
ture in which students in different pro- 
fessional schools are indoctrinated with 
convictions that prevent their collabora- 
tion with other professions, thus per- 
petuating conflicts? 

6. How can we get different age groups to 
work together? 

II. Questions relating to attitudes and effectiveness 
of professional workers. 

A. Why are we doing the work we're engaged 
in? What is the individual's feeling toward 
his work? Where are we failing? Why is 
there jealousy? 

B. How can we break down the barrier be- 
tween “the expert” and the parent? Is one 
of the great impediments to the advance- 
ment of important and valid ideas the fact 
that in conferences of this kind the ordinary, 
common, non-professional person is forgot- 
ten? 

C. What are the most effective ways of keeping 
informed as to what other organizations, 
agencies, groups, and clubs in one’s com- 
munity are doing? 

D. How can we deepen the sense of responsibil- 
ity among workers in this field for their 
public utterances, news releases, articles, 
etc.? 


The Conference Plan. In 1945, Professor Gordon W. 
Allport published an excellent paper on “The Psychology 
of Participation.” In this, he called attention to the fact 
that successful cooperation in a common project depends 
on the extent to which all concerned have shared in (1) 
developing goals, (2) planning joint activities to reach 
those goals and (3) evaluating accomplishments in rela- 
tion to common purposes. 

The Program Committee was heartily in sympathy 
with this point of view and decided to try for a confer- 
ence that would be, as far as possible, member-organized. 
It was obvious from the beginning, however, that there 
would have to be compromises. The committee had less 
than four months in which to work. Funds available for 
communication and clerical help were strictly limited. 
Council members were scattered over the entire United 
States and Canada. The Council, through its National 
Committees was carrying on a number of activities which 
had to be continued and protected. The interests of 
Council members were many and diverse. 

Undaunted by these difficulties, the Program Commit- 
tee went to work. A pattern was devised for the program 


which provided for the presentation of new points of view 
and new materials at general sessions, intensive work in 
special areas at committee meetings, and free discussion 
of common problems in inter-disciplinary groups. The 
proposed program was submitted first to committee 
chairmen for approval, since their cooperation was essen- 
tial to the success of the plan. After the suggested pro- 
gram was accepted by committee chairmen, who became 
ex officio members of the Program Committee, it was sent 
to all members of the Board and Advisory Committee of 
the Council for comments and suggestions. 

After the general plan for the conference was adopted, 
the next step was to divide responsibility for carrying it 
out. A circular letter was sent to all members of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations telling about the com- 
ing conference and asking each one to send in (1) the names 
of two or three persons they thought would be especially 
helpful as consultants, (2) problems of inter-professional 
relationship they would like to have discussed in inter- 
disciplinary group meetings, (3) topics or problems to be 
taken up in curb sessions. 

The response to this request for help in building a 
program of work based on the needs and interests of mem- 
bers was heartening. Suggestions made were numerous 
and, in most cases, fundamental so that they can be a 
resource in Council development for years to come. The 
summary of interprofessional problems submitted became 
the agenda for the inter-professional group discussions to 
be reported below. 

The work of securing speakers, panel members, leaders, 
recorders, observers and others with special program re- 
sponsibilities was divided among members of the Program 
Committee. Perhaps the most arduous, certainly one of 
the most important of the pre-conference assignments, 
was the work of the specialists—in Group Dynamics,— 
Lee Bradford, Herbert Thelen and Douglas Blocksma— 
who served as consultants on conference process, took 
charge of leadership training, and of the conference co- 
ordinator, Ruth Cunningham, who wove the threads of 
all discussions into a bright, consistent fabric of confer- 
ence thinking in her brilliant You-To-You reporting. 


INTEGRATION BEGINS 
Pre-Conference Orientation 


Chairman: Murtz. W. Brown, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education. 

Leaders: P. Braprorp, National Education 
Association; Douctas Biocxsma, University of Chicago; 
Cunnincuam, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Hersert Tuexen, University of Chicago. 

All persons with leadership responsibility in connec- 
recorders, secretaries and observers,—were asked to come 
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to Chicago to work together for a day before the conven- 
tion opened. The purpose of this pre-conference meeting 
was threefold: (1) to shift the leadership of the confer- 
ence from those who had done the preliminary planning 
to those who would actually be in charge of program 
activities; (2) to “orchestrate” the leadership,—to de- 
velop the fifty or sixty individual leaders into a leadership 
team with a common understanding of conference goals 
and a common desire to work together to achieve these; 
(3) to give individual leaders a chance to check up on their 
own procedures with people whose special skills in group 
work are widely respected. 

To accomplish these objectives, the leaders planned 
carefully each step in this pre-conference group experi- 
ence. Because the ultimate purpose of the conference was 
to build closer relationships and better understanding 
within the Council membership, the representatives of 
the National Training Laboratory working with us—Dr. 
Bradford, Dr. Thelen and Dr. Blocksma—emphasized ap- 
proaches and techniques that would promote this end. 
There was, first of all, the move to create a warm and 
friendly climate by careful introductions. The next step 
was to share with the group complete and detailed infor- 
mation about conference arrangements so that everyone 
would be ready to help guide and steer with full knowledge 
of conference plans. 

At this point, the leaders began, with the group, an 
analysis of group process, using the immediate experience 
as laboratory. Imaginations kindled as Lee Bradford dis- 
cussed the meaning of “Group Dynamics”—the study, 
by definition, of the moving forces in human relationships 
and the laws relating to them. One recalled a powerful 
sentence written years ago by Mary Follett: “To free 
the energies of the human spirit, is the high purpose of 
all human association.” New, exciting teasons for being 
interested in relationships behavior became apparent. One 
felt a new urgency about becoming a good discussion 
leader, a good recorder, a good observer, as one sensed the 
significance of each of these roles in the total group ex- 
perience. 

Basic skills for leaders, recorders, and observers were 
analyzed and practiced in small training groups. In a joint 
session, the leaders developed a meeting sociodramatically 
to give maximum opportunity for looking at fine points in 
group process. The recorders prepared to keep notes on 
proceedings in the inter-professional group meetings, 
gather and organize the essence of the discussions, and 
report this to Ruth Cunningham, “You-to-You” reporter 
for the conference. 

Since the use of an observer is a fairly new technique, 
special attention was given to the analysis of this role. The 
observer was defined as a person who watches the dy- 
namics of interaction within the group itself as it dis 
cusses, deliberates, and develops conclusions. He is pre- 


pared to point out the ways in which the group could 
improve its effectiveness and the methods whereby it 
accomplishes most. It is his function to help the group 
members see what is meant by group growth and effective 
group functioning. 

To the sixty people who gave up Thanksgiving with 
their families to participate in this orientation session, 
the conference owes a real debt of gratitude. Their excel- 
lent teamwork in the three days following secured a quality 
of participation in all subsequent meetings which made 
this annual convention a memorable experience. 


THE COMMITTEES MAKE THEIR 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

The family field is broad and there are many different 
areas of interest within its hospitable borders. These are 
represented by national committees of the Council, 
which concentrate on current problems, from their special 
points of view, at each annual conference. Committee 
meetings this year were oriented to the theme of the con- 
ference, with excellent papers and stimulating discussion. 
Space does not permit us to do justice to these programs 
but the following thumb nail sketches give the highlights 
of proceedings. As many as possible of the papers pre- 
sented will be published in various periodicals. 

Committee on The Economic Basis of the Family— 
Committee Chairman, Irma H. Gross, Michigan State 
College; Chairman of the Meeting, Helen Canon, Cornell 
University; Discussion Leader, Paulina Nickell, Iowa 
State College; Secretary, Sylvia Shiras, Household Finance 
Corporation, Chicago. 

The Friday session of this Committee was a program 
meeting based on materials on “The Family in the Ameri- 
can Economy” prepared for the National Conference on 
Family Life held in Washington in May, 1948. 

In a paper on Recent Changes in Family Income, Chris- 
tine Newark pointed out that consumer incomes are now 
at a record high, with most segments of the population 
sharing the increase. Despite this, because of the rise in 
prices, many families are not better off... . The pattern 
of changing income for families in different stages of the 
family cycle has not shifted over the past decade. It seems 
basically related to the age of the family head and the 
number of wage-earners in the family. This paper raised a 
very fundamental question: How can families do long time 
planning for the whole family cycle? 

A paper on The Family in the Labor Force prepared by 
Hazel Kyrk of the University of Chicago was read by 
Phyllis Ilett. Twenty-one percent of all married women 
are in the labor force. The presence of pre-school children 
in a family is apparently a strong deterrent to the employ- 
ment of mothers, since 26 percent of married women with 
school age children (and none younger) are employed, 
while only 9 percent of married women with pre-school 
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children work outside of the home. Other figures giving 
much insight into the problem of working mothers are 
available from official sources (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bureau of the Census). What are the implications of these 
for the family? 

Margaret Nesbitt read a paper on The Pattern of Family 
Spending and Saving written by Cleo Fitzsimmons of 
Purdue University. Division of income used for consumer 
goods and for savings can be known only in a general way. 
Families with incomes of $5000 and under usually spend 
the highest proportions for food, housing and household 
operation, in this order. Other expenditures, in the order 
of relative amounts, are for clothing, transportation, medi- 
cal care, recreation and personal expenses. Significant dif- 
ferences within the pattern for each income level are re- 
lated to size of money income, type of community, region, 
stage of family cycle and size of family. The beginning 
family spends a larger proportion of income for food, 
clothing, personal care, and recreation. Nearly all outlays 
decline in old age except medical costs and housing. The 
basic question raised by Miss Fitzsimmons: “Of what sig- 
nificance to families is knowledge of the patterns of spending 
and saving? 

Ruth Bonde, Northwestern University, discussed The 
Historical Background of the Family Budget, pointing out 
that “the way families use their incomes has presented 
problems throughout history.” Family expenditures have 
been studied for many reasons but studies made by Le 
Play and his group in 1830 were based on an assumption 
of special interest to us; that many of the important prob- 
lems of life can be understood through a study of the 
family budget. The old assumption that income was ade- 
quate if a family could save some part of its income is no 
longer tenable. Since 1907 efforts have been made in this 
country by the Department of Labor and other agencies 
to study family budgets from the standpoint of basic 
family needs. The most recent, the “City Worker's 
Family Budget” released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in 1947, sets the level “at the point where the struggle 
for more gives way to the struggle for better things,” — 
the point where income provides modestly but ade- 
quately for health, work efficiency, nurture cf children 
and social partcipation for all family members. Miss 
Bonde’s question: What planning must be done to care for 
the changes that come in the family cycle? 

Howard Bigelow, Western Michigan College pointed 
to the confusion between the terms “standards of living” 
and “levels of living” in introducing his subject: Statutory 
Efforts to Maintain Standards of Living. There is reason, 
he said, to question the effectiveness of our present mini- 
mum wage laws. Laws regulating employment of women 
and children are often intended to limit the use of women 
in industry fully as much as to help family incomes. There 
is a three-fold approach to family economics; through the 


market, through family economics (what we do for our- 
selves) and the public economy. Under “public economy” 
we need to check legislation: Does it actually help instead 
of hinder? 

The group elected to give priority to the discussion of 
Miss Fitzsimmons’ question: Of what significance to fami- 
lies is knowledge of patterns of spending and saving? Some 
highlights from the discussion were: It is essential to make 
it clear to families that “standardized” budget patterns 
have very little meaning for the individual family . . . 
There is reason for concern in the way the American pub- 
lic uses averages .. . Average figures do not fit any one 
particular family. . . . Budgets may be studied in relation 
to family cycles. . .. Any family can be helped to make a 
workable plan when its place in the family cycle is used in 
analyzing the special, individual needs. 

At the Sunday morning business meeting this Com- 
mittee discussed its plan of work in relation to the history 
of the Committee and the theme of the 1948 conference. 
The group agreed that home management and family 
economics are so important in family life that interaction 
between specialists in these areas and other groups in the 
family field should be fostered. Communication is some- 
thing that grows. We need to understand the nature and 
the nurture of ideas. Opposition may keep us on the beam. 
We need to talk of our concerns to and with other groups. 

“Let's start by looking at our own program,” someone 
said. The layman may be the key tochange. Public rela- 
tions are important. Lay leaders may sometimes be more 
effective than professionals because they can give security 
through sharing practical solutions to problems they have 
had. No one can stake out claims to family life educa- 
tion. Are we big enough and wise enough to examine 
ourselves? our feelings about our work? our contributions 
in the family field? And, in particular, three questions: 
What have we learned of how groups operate? Do we, 
as specialists, feel defensive about our areas? Does a pro- 
fessional, national organization have any responsibility in 
developing disciplinary skills? 

The following recommendations were made and ap- 
proved: (1) That economic trends affecting family life be 
reviewed regularly in MARRIAGE AND Famity Livinc— 
the information to be furnished by this Committee; (2) 
That the Committee serve as a clearing house for research 
on the economic basis of the family; (3) that the economic 
basis of the family be considered to include home manage- 
ment as well as family economics; (4) That the Committee 
request opportunity to clarify the importance of the eco- 
nomic basis of the family to the entire National Council 
at the next annual meeting. 

Officers elected for the coming year: chairman, Helen 
Canon, Cornell University; vice-chairman, Christine 
Newark, Ohio State University; secretary, Sylvia Shiras, 
Household Finance Corporation, Chicago. 
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Committee on Marriage and Family Counseling— 
Chairman, Abraham Stone, M.D. 

This meeting was a milestone for this Committee be- 
cause, on this occasion, the final report of the Committee 
on Standards for Marriage Counseling of the National 
Council on Family Relations and of the American Asso- 
ciation of Marriage Counselors was distributed to the 
membership.! 

In a paper read by H. L. Pritchett of Southern Metho- 
dist University, Earl Lomon Koos of the University of 
Rochester discussed the question: Where Do People Go 
For Marriage Counseling? The conclusions presented 
were based on data gathered as part of a larger study being 
carried on in a city “no better and no worse, in terms of 
its facilities for marriage counseling than are most Ameri- 
can communities (although it has no marriage counseling 
service as such).” Two groups of families were inter- 
viewed in connection with this study—300 young couples 
under thirty years of age married less than six months and 
292 couples married ten or more years. 

In 279 (93%) of the first group of couples, one ot both 
individuals reported a need for marriage counseling al- 
though persons in only 197 (71%) of these couples ac- 
tually sought help. With only one or two exceptions, the 
entire group of “long-married” couples (294) indicated a 
felt need for counseling at some time previously in their 
married lives. One or both partners in 261 (89%) of these 
families admitted having consulted an outside source. 

The study shows that friends or relatives occupy the 
first three positions in rank order of help, 53 percent of 
the newly married and ¢8 percent of the long-married 
having sought advice from these sources. Priests or clergy- 
men were consulted by 13 percent and 8.5 percent, re- 
spectively. “Social workers and psychiatrists—those in 
both lists most competent to offer marital advice—account 
for only 2.5 percent of the consultation.” 

Careful analysis of the results of these consultations 
indicates that, with some individual exceptions, imper- 
sonal acquaintances, physicians and clergymen ranked 
high among those whose advice was inadequate. Parents, 
relatives and friends were somewhat more helpful. While 
the counseling of the social worker, the psychiatrist and 
the lawyer was not by any means always accepted, there 
was sufficient evidence to indicate its value to couples 
who did use it. There was also evidence to indicate that, 
had they known of the existence of counseling services, 
many couples would have availed themselves of these. 

In Dr. Koos’ opinion, this research challenges people 
interested in professional marriage counseling to do two 
things: (1) make their services known to the greatest 
possible number of people; (2) bring to the medical pro 
fession and clergy the findings of modern marriage coun- 
seling. 


1 See page 5 in this issue of the Journal. 


Marriage Counseling 


Report of the 
Joint Subcommittee on Standards for Marriage 
Counselors 
of the 
National Council on Family Relations 
and 
The American Association of Marriage Counselors 


Abraham Stone, M.D., Chairman 
Janet Fowler Nelson, Secretary 
Gladys H. Groves 

Sophia J. Kleegman, M.D. 
Robert W. Laidlaw, M.D. 
Herbert D. Lamson 

Emily Hartshorne Mudd 

Rev. Otis R. Rice 

Anna Budd Ware 


Marriage counseling is here regarded as a spe- 
cialized field of family counseling which centers 
largely on the inter-personal relationship between 
husband and wife. It involves many disciplines 
and is inter-professional in character. Those who 
wish to enter this field however, whether physi- 
cian, clergyman, psychiatrist or social worker, re- 
quire a common body of scientific knowledge, tech- 
niques and qualifications. 

Standards for acceptable and recognized marriage 
counselors, are herewith presented in terms of 
academic training, professional experience and quali- 
fications, and personal qualifications. 


1. Academic Training 


a. Every marriage counselor shall have a gradu- 
ate or professional degree from an approved 
institution as a minimum qualification. This 
degree shall be in one of the following fields: 
education, home economics, law, medicine, 
nursing, psychology, religion, social anthro- 
pology, social work, and sociology. 

b. Whatever the field of major emphasis, there 
shall be included accredited training in: 
psychology of personality development; ele- 
ments of psychiatry; human biology, including 
the fundamentals of sex anatomy, physiology 
and genetics; sociology of marriage and the 
family; legal aspects of marriage and the 
family; and counseling techniques. 
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2. Professional Experience and Qualifications 
a. The candidate shall have had at least three 
years of recognzied professional experience 
subsequent to obtaining his degree. 

In addition, he shall have had actual experi- 

ence as a clinical assistant in marriage coun- 

seling under approved supervision. 
b. A candidate’s qualifications shall include: 

1. Diagnostic skill in differentiating between 
the superficial and the deeper level types 
of maladjustment, and the ability to recog- 
nize when the latter type requires referral 
to other specialists. 

2. A scientific attitude toward individual 
variation and deviation, especially in the 
field of human sex behavior, and the ability 
to discuss sexual problems objectively. 


3. Personal Qualifications 


a. The candidate shall possess personal and pro- 
fessional integrity in accordance with ac- 
cepted ethical standards. 

b. The candidate shall have an attitude of inter- 
est, warmth, and kindness toward people, 
combined with a high degree of integration 
and emotional maturity. 

c. The personal experience of marriage and 
parenthood is a decided asset. 


The second paper on the program of this Committee 
was given by Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago, 
who reported the highlights of a study on What Are the 
Available Marriage and Family Counseling Resources? 
made jointly by Mrs. Emily Mudd, Philadelphia Marriage 
Council, and himself. This investigation is part of a larger 
study under the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council. This material was included in the “working 
papers” of the National Conference on Family Life. 

This document gives a picture of the present status of 
marriage counseling in this country showing the possibili- 
ties and limitations in this service, the agencies, professions 
and individuals involved, the nature of the contributions 
the cooperating disciplines are making or could make. It 
contains a very comprehensive and helpful section on 
types of research needed in the marriage counseling field. 

Discussion of these two papers centered around five 
major problems: the certification of marriage counselors; 
fee versus free counseling; the need for more people 


trained in marriage counseling; the problem of providing 
resources at the point of need; legislation to maintain 
standards; the implementation of the standards proposed. 
The Committee adopted two motions: (1) a resolution 
calling for an interim committee to pass on qualifications 
of marriage counsellors;! (2) a motion that the committee 
appoint a subcommittee to help direct and guide univer- 
sities developing courses in marriage counseling. 

On Sunday morning the Committee discussed the em- 
phasis on group dynamics at this conference, and particu- 
larly the inter-professional group meetings. The gist of 
their reaction is included with other comments on page 13. 

Officers elected for the coming year: chairman, John 
F. Cuber, Ohio State University; vice-chairman, Janet 
Fowler Nelson, Old Greenwich, Connecticut; secretary, 
Gladys Groves, University of North Carolina. 

The Committee on Marriage and Family Law—Chair- 
man, Arthur Goldblatt. 

With the conciseness characteristic of the true legal 
mind, this Committee confined its report to the resolution 
passed at its Friday afternoon meeting. This recommends 
a clearing house for changes in laws of marriage, divorce 
and family law. It will be found in the summary list of 
resolutions on page 13. 

The Committee on Marriage and Family Research— 
Chairman, Meyer F. Nimkoff; Secretary, Reuben Hill. 

The program of this Committee was built around a 
paper by Albert Reiss, University of Chicago, on Priorities 
in Research on the Family. The material presented is part 
of a memorandum on The Status of Research on the Family 
prepared for the Social Science Research Council. The 
body of knowledge about the family gained through re- 
search is growing, Mr. Reiss said. Problems studied have 
included the influence of the family on the personality of 
family members, preferential and assortative mating, 
factors working for success and failure in marriage, social 
change and the family, family and community inter-rela- 
tionships. However, research in these areas needs to take 
more into account the ways in which social change affects 
family life, the family life cycle and the effect of different 
sub-cultures on family life. Criteria for judging the impor- 
tance of research are its theoretical validity and its appli- 
cability. 

The needs today in research on the family were de- 
scribed at some length. Among those especially men- 
tioned were the needs for (1) Series of well-defined studies 
of what happens to the child growing up in different cul- 
tures; (2) more studies dealing with the effect on person- 
ality development of differing family configurations such 
as: a. nonfamily relations as in institutions, b. families 
with stepparents, c. adoption and foster home families, 
d. families with one parent absent, widowed or divorced, 


1 See Resolutions, page 13 of this Journal. 
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e. three-generation families and families which have rela- 
tives and guests living with them; (3) reviews of ordinal 
studies to resolve contradictions; (4) research in situations 
that lead to courtship and to marriage; (5) studies of 
family-community inter-action. 

Mr. Reiss pointed out that very little is known about 
putting knowledge to work, including knowledge of 
family life. Projects proposed for investigation centered 
around the family and the school, the family and the 
church, the family and social service. How effective can 
the school be in guiding personality development if pat- 
terns are really set in the family? What are the essential 
inter-relationships between the home and the social in- 
stitutions and agencies that have a major impact on it? 

Following this report, the Committee heard a descrip- 
tion of the clearing house for research in child develop- 
ment recently established by The Children’s Bureau and 
passed a resolution approving it. 

The Committee discussed at some length its program 
of work. In view of the fact that there are very few lad- 
ders of research in the family field, it was suggested that 
the Committee sponsor a long-time project, and one was 
proposed: The Evaluation of Education for Marriage on the 
College Level. This would be a continuing study of the 
kinds of students taking marriage courses, the kinds of 
learning experiences provided and the changes taking 
place in students as a result of these. The role of the 
Committee in such a project would be to act as catalytic 
agent. 

No action was taken on this suggestion. Alternative 
proposals were that the Committee gather information, 
integrate and co-ordinate researches, evaluate the extent 
to which materials available meet needs. Some felt that 
there were colleges that could and would co-operate with 
the Committee and that one project a year would not be 
too much. The consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
the group is meeting its present obligation as a committee 
of the National Council if members use the annual meet- 
ing for interchange of ideas,—to get up to date on what 
others are doing. Meyer Nimkoff was re-elected chairman 
and Reuben Hill, secretary. 

The Committee on Religion and The Family—Chairman, 
Rabbi Stanley R. Brav, Cincinnati, Ohio; Vice-Chairmen, 
Father Fred J. Mann, Cincinnati, Ohio, Dr. Samuel L. 
Hamilton, New York University; Secretary, Eileen 
Farrell. 

The theme of this committee program was: How to 
Implement the Influence of Religion and Morality on the 
Contemporary Family. 

Rabbi Brav opened the Friday afternoon meeting of 
this Committee with general comments on the role of the 
church in fostering the association of young people, the 
role of the father in the family, marriage education, recre- 
ational programs, and community councils. He posed two 


questions to focus the thinking of the group: (1) How can 
we arrive at closer cooperation between church and non- 
church agencies? (2) How can we arrive at closer cooper- 
ation between leaders in family work in various denomi- 
nations? 

Rabbi Louis L. Mann of Chicago spoke on Religion as 
a Moral Influence. The child, he said, has a “seismo- 
graphic” soul; is sensitive to every tremor of his parents’ 
activities. Among the points he made were the following: 
The child should be taken, not sent to church; conflict at 
home produces anti-social attitudes in children; preju- 
dices are not congenital, are taught by parents; servants 
and roomers can be a bad influence; children should be 
treated as children, not like little men and women; par- 
ents must achieve a golden mean, must be strict enough 
but not too strict; children learn more from parents’ acts 
than from their words. The father is more important as a 
parent than a breadwinner; good children become better 
because they are praised, bad children worse, because 
they are blamed. 

Our responsibility is to make the best of conditions 
after making conditions the best possible. Dr. Mann's 
main thesis: What parents are and do is what makes re- 
ligion a force in the family. 

The Reverend Anton T. Boisen of the Elgin, Illinois. 
State Hospital discussed the topic: Religion and Changing 
Standards of Sex Morality. He noted and deplored a tend- 
ency, today, “to seek the solution of inner conflict by 
lowering the conscience threshold and doing away with 
moral standards,” particularly, the Hebrew-Christian sex 
code. But this code is not to be thrown away lightly. 
“The insights on which (it) was founded are derived from 
our finest spirits in their moments of keenest vision and 
have been subjected to ages of experimentation.” 

In this paper, however, Dr. Boisen’s purpose was not 
so much to discuss the traditional message of religion as to 
share with the group some of the insights he has gained in 
his experiences with people breaking or broken under the 
strain of moral crises in which the sense of sexual malad- 
justment has played an important part. The person with 
repressed feelings of guilt about sex has no place until, in 
some way, he is relieved of the sense of sin. Psychotherapy 
in such cases depends upon the principles of confession, 
forgiveness and re-education. For such persons, marriage 
“is likely to be a therapeutic relationship” because in 
marriage the “fascinating and forbidden cravings receive 
social sanction and open expression and, to the extent 
that mutual love and respect exist, there should be re- 
lease from the sense of guilt and estrangement which had 
previously existed.” 

At this point in his argument, Dr. Boisen brought into 
relationship certain theological and psychological con- 
cepts. “In the marriage relationship,” he said, “one seeks 
that which is beyond the finite, loved person.” To the 
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extent that one marriage partner makes the other the 
center of his universe the relationship itse)f is a thera- 
peutic experience. But no “patient” can be regarded as 
“well” until the dependence on the therapist is resolved. 
In other words, the ultimate purpose of marriage is not 
achieved until there is “transference” from union with the 
idealized wife or husband to oneness with God. 

“Religion is not and cannot be interested in the mere 
prevention of mental disorder,” Dr. Boisen said in closing. 
“It is interested, rather, in the attainment of the higher 
levels of personal and social adjustment, and these levels 
will never be attained by any attempts to lower the con- 
science threshold or to reconcile God and Satan. True 
religion must rather accentuate the differences and, at 
the same time, set men free from the sense of guilt and 
condemnation in order that they may strive effectively for 
the achievement of their true objectives. 

“In the realm of sex and family relationships, that ob- 
jective is the holy family. I see no justification for any 
alteration of the Hebrew-Christian ideal of self-control 
and self-discipline for the sake of a relationship in which 
the contracting parties may not only face each other, but 
also enter into the Love that is eternal.” 

In the discussion which followed these papers, the 
committee considered two suggestions for further work: 
(1) That future sessions should investigate aspects of 
counseling which belong to religion and should not be 
turned over to psychiatry; (2) that the committee should 
study the roots of religious experience, with special refer- 
ence to the relation of love and trust infancy to religious 
experiences in later life. The resolutions adopted will be 
found on page 13. Officers of the Committee were re- 
elected for next year. 

Committee on Education For Marriage and Family 
Living in the Schools—Chairman, Lester Kirkendall, 
YMCA, University of Illinois; Secretary, Mrs. Esther 
Handwerk, Chicago Public Schools. 

The topic for the Friday meeting of this Committee 
was: Family Life Education Through Other Eyes. Dr. Lena 
Levine, a marriage counselor with training in medicine, 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis, was the first speaker. She 
charged the schools with a responsibility in preparing 
young people for successful and happy marriage. Since 
marriage requires emotionally mature people, the schools 
cannot ignore their part in developing and fostering emo- 
tional maturity. In the past, emphasis has been placed 
upon the physical and intellectual development of the 
child. Now emphasis must be placed on emotional de- 
velopment. The schools must recognize the fact that feel- 
ings, thinking, values and goals develop throughout the 
child's total environment. This means that education 
must find ways of taking into account the child's total ex- 
perience in enriching, providing and/or guiding learning 


situations. 


Since problems of sex are primarily problems of inter- 
personal relationships, education in all aspects of inter- 
personal relationships will contribute toward good rela- 
tionships in marriage. When the individual has learned 
how to satisfy his basic needs and live happily with an- 
other person in marriage, he can reach out to others in 
his community and in the world. For this reason, all edu- 
cation should be in a framework of family life education. 

“But sex education,” Dr. Levine observed, “should not 
be taken out of its context.” This is a continuous process 
which begins in the home and is carried forward in the 
schools. Preparation for marriage through the schools 
should include parent education although their main 
function in this field is prevention. The schools are not 
equipped to do therapy. Their great opportunity lies in 
teaching basic principles of personal and family living. 

Cecil E. Spearman, Superintendent of schools in Hins- 
dale, Illinois, continued the discussion. Repeating the 
words of Thomas Briggs he reminded us that “Education 
should teach one to do better those desirable things which 
one will do anyway.” Nearly all school systems today 
are attempting, in one way or another, to re-think and re- 
vise their curricula so that these will more nearly meet 
the needs of youth for life today. “This singleness of pur- 
pose,” Dr. Spearman said, “is dramatic testimony that 
education, as it is generally practiced, is unsatisfactory for 
living in the modern world.” 

The most difficult step in any program of curriculum 
revision is the step which bridges the gap between talking 
about it and doing something about it. It is unwise, if 
not impossible, to go faster with educational change than 
the rate of acceptance by teachers and community, es- 
pecially in family life education. 

One of the great tasks facing education today is to re- 
store the effectiveness of the great triumvirate,—home, 
church, and school. Education can only be effective to 
the degree that the major forces in the child’s life join 
hands in a common interest and effort,—a sort of collu- 
sion in the interest of the child. The “vicious circle” 
of ignorance perpetuated from generation to generation, 
especially in matters of family relationship, can be broken 
by an effective program of family life education for future 
parents now in school, going hand in hand with a program 
which enlists the active participation of parents no longer 
in school. 

In Hinsdale, the objective of family life education in the 
schools is to educate youth to play their roles as family 
members more effectively and happily now as children 
and in the future as parents. 

To Alfred S. Moser, of Oak Park, Illinois, a father, the 
question of who shall educate for family living is a “you 
and me™ assignment. Homes and schools must do it to 
gether. Technological developments have brought into 
focus many family problems. One of the important things 
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the school can do to help is to provide a social climate 
where personal and emotional qualities required for suc- 
cessful living are present. This means classes and courses 
where problems of marriage and family living are compe- 
tently taught. “The give and take our young people ex- 
perience when discussing questions of family living in a 
group of their peers can hardly be matched in any of our 
homes.” 

Courses in family living should include psychology, 
sociology, biology, child care and home management, 
with a major emphasis on psychology. Sex education 
alone is too often thought of as “education for marriage 
and family living.” Children will have a difficult time 
achieving interpersonal, domestic satisfactions unless they 
have some real comprehension of society. Many problems 
which were once called “family problems” are now seen 
to be community, state or national problems. 

Schools will do the home a great service if they will 
show children how to make everyday home living interest- 
ing; teach them the real meaning of mature love; help 
them develop attitudes of responsible independence and 
the ability to distinguish between license and liberty; 
help them to understand their own personalities as a basis 
for choosing congenial mates, to bring their own motives 
and drives into clear focus; teach them how to approach 
problems and use all available resources in solving them. 

The most important person in this picture is, of course, 
the teacher. The teacher of family living must be emotion- 
ally mature. Marriage is an asset but being unmarried 
should not bar an otherwise qualified individual. 

At its second meeting, this Committee transacted the 
following business: (1) Passed a motion with respect to 
parent education}; (2) Adopted the memorandum Princi- 
ples Basic to Education for Marriage and Family Living in 
the High School as a provisional report, with opportunity 
for continuous revision. This is a project upon which this 
Committee has been working for a year. 

The work of the Committee for the coming year will 
center around two projects,—one at the elementary level 
with Mrs. Richey of Austin, Texas as chairman; the other 
at the high school level with Dr. Kirkendall as chairman. 
Both committees will work on school programs and teach- 
ing aids, such as films and books, for their particular levels, 
keeping in mind the need for continuity throughout the 
school program. 

The Committee recognizes the need for building upon 
a broad program of family living education at all levels 
of the school program, including the adult level, in many 
subject areas, as a bulwark to a specific course at the senior 
high school level. There is need, therefore, to strengthen 
the membership of the Committee at the elementary 
school level. 


1 See Resolutions, page 13. 


The Committee keenly feels the need for coordination 
with other committees of the National Council. 

Officers for next year: chairman, Lester Kirkendall; 
chairman-elect, Esther Handwerk; vice-chairman, Alba 
Anderson, Michigan State Department of Education; 
secretary, Ruth Osborne. 

Committee on Education for Marriage and Family 
Living in the Colleges—Chairman, Judson T. Landis, 
Michigan State College; Secretary, Betsey Castleberry. 

The topic selected by this Committee for this year's 
program was: Marriage Education Courses and Interde- 
partmental Relationships at Four Universities. The dis- 
cussants represented different geographical areas and dif- 
ferent teaching programs. Problems suggested for empha- 
sis by correspondents: (1) the integration of programs of 
education for marriage and family living on a large campus; 
(2) methods and materials used, especially for sex educa- 
tion; (3) proportional subject matter emphasis; (4) meth- 
ods of convincing the college administration of the need 
for more personnel; (5) courses and work that should be 
included for a doctorate in home and family living. 

Harold Christensen described the work being done in 
this field at Purdue University. A joint course on Marriage 
and Family Relations is offered jointly by the Sociology 
and Home Economics departments. The fact that the 
sections have to be closed on the first day of registration 
show how popular this course is. It consists of two lec- 
ture sections of 100 and 150 students each, meeting twice 
a week, and discussion sections of about thirty-five each. 
About 45 percent of students are men, a change from the 
beginning when almost all were women. Students regis- 
ter for either Home Economics or Sociology but meet as 
one class. About one-half registers each way. There are 
six graduates in the course this time. Additional courses 
in the departments of Sociology, Psychology, Home Eco- 
nomics and Physical Education relate to family living. All 
departments co-operate well but as yet there is no formal 
co-ordination, although this is needed. 

Special techniques used in teaching the course include 
visiting lecturers (six or eight) and a panel discussion by 
ministers. Some training in counseling and work in family 
relations is included. Student opinion about the course is 
polled in an evaluation survey. Student choice of subjects 
to be covered includes: sex and morals; choice of a mate, 
understanding men and women; the start and art of mar- 
riage; the engagement, marriage and honeymoon. Prob- 
lems to be met in connection with the course include: in- 
adequate facilities, limited staff, a very heterogeneous 
group of students, no pre-requisites. Questions: Can 
graduate students be used as leaders? This sometimes 
works out well, sometimes not. Should there be pre- 
requisites other than junior standing or above? 

The family life program at the University of Minne- 
sota was described by Mrs. Dorothy Dyer, its chairman. 
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The program is a division of the General Studies depart- 
ment in the College of Science, Literature and the Arts. 
Its objective is preparation for family living and it con- 
sists of five courses: preparation for marriage, consumer 
education, child development, the house and its furnish- 
ings, food managing. These courses were worked out by a 
faculty committee. They are elective with pre-requisites, 
are open to all students enrolled in the University, are 
offered at the junior college level and do not provide a 
major area of specialization. Enrollment at present is 
about 2,000 students a year ranging in age from twenty to 
fifty years. 

The course in preparation for marriage was first offered 
in 1945 and has grown from one section of 25 to 9 sections 
of 40 students each. Men and women are enrolled in the 
ratio of two to three. The objectives of the course are: (1) 
to give basic facts and information concerning individual 
adjustment in pre-marital and marital situations; (2) to 
provide group participation and the opportunity for dis- 
cussion of all problems in an objective way; (3) to reduce 
tensions in areas where misinformation and taboos have 
operated in the minds and attitudes of students; (4) and 
through individual counseling (if desired) to help with 
specific personal problems. 

Methods used in the classroom are informal lectures, 
discussion and student panels. A physician gives a special 
lecture on pregnancy and reproduction and a panel of 
ministers representing the three major faiths discusses 
interfaith marriage. Marriage counseling service is 
given by the staff through the Student Counseling Bureau 
and informally. Individual counseling is sought by 97 per- 
cent of students, who use the course to work out their 
personal problems. Students help evaluate the course 
each quarter. Research on the course now in progress 
includes studies of students selecting the course and a ten- 
year study of what happens to a group of couples now 
engaged. Related courses include a home economics 
freshman orientation course in personal and family rela- 
tions and a general college orientation course in personal 
and family life adjustment. 

The marriage course at Louisiana State University was 
reported by Marion B. Smith. This course was first of- 
fered in the fall of 1947. Last fall there were two sections 
with 175 students enrolled. The course is for juniors and 
seniors, with no pre-requisites. More boys than girls take 
it,—many veterans, some married students. This means 
that, to be functional, it must emphasize many subjects. 
The class meets for lectures twice a week and for one dis- 
cussion session. Students are asked to hand in questions to 
be discussed. A competent leader makes a large discussion 
group work much better than one would think possible. 

Questionnaires given to students are used in teaching. 
Subjects stressed are courtship, mate selection, physical 
aspects of marriage, marital adjustment, children in the 


home, economic problems, family disorganization, legal 
provisions for divorce. 

An Institute on Marriage and Family Relations is held 
on the campus each spring. This is co-operatively planned 
and sponsored by a number of college departments and 

The fourth speaker on this program, Mrs. Hulda Van 
Steeter, described the program for education in marriage 
and family living at the University of Utah. At this Uni- 
versity, the lower division has four areas of study required 
and marriage and family living is strongly recommended 
as a fifth. Ten courses are listed in the area of personal 
and family adjustment, chosen by an inter-departmental 
committee from the departments of Sociology, Psychology, 
Economics, Home Economics, Physical Education, etc. 

Techniques used in the course on Marriage and the 
Family include guest speakers, adjustment of content to 
needs of students, and a student panel. The course was 
first offered in 1941, is open to juniors and seniors and is 
offered every quarter. Two or more sections will be offered 
each quarter if staff can be obtained. Enrollment is limited 
to eighty, the capacity of the lecture room, with six or 
seven small discussion groups meeting once a week. The 
proportion of men to women is one to three. 

Most students enrolling have had Sociology, Personal 
Hygiene and Biology in the lower division. One-half of 
them have had courses in Matrology and Patrology given 
in the department of Health Education. The titles of 
these courses are coined words meaning the science of 
parenthood. Last year 1,100 students were enrolled in 
them. The Sociology department offers four courses on 
aspects of family life. The Bureau of Counseling handles 
problems for about 300 students each year. Adult non- 
credit courses are available at night in child care, marriage 
adjustments, etc. 

Melvin J. Williams reviewed the program at Florida 
State University. New aspects of marriage and family edu- 
cation were introduced into the program of this Univer- 
sity in 1947, including: (1) a more complete general edu- 
cation regarding family life; (2) a more highly specialized 
type of training in marriage education to meet student 
needs within the newly organized co-educational state 
university; (3) a marriage and family life institute program 
to meet the growing demands throughout the state among 


parents, teachers, ministers, etc. 


The reorganization in 1947 required the addition of a 
new course on Personal and Social Adjustment and the 
revision of other courses to fit into a program similar to the 
Effective Living courses of some schools. The second part 
of the revision of the courses called for the addition at the 
upper classman level of a course in Preparation for 
Marriage and one in the Social Work Department on Mar- 
riage Problems. 

The extension work in marriage and parent education 
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was also expanded in 1947. Twenty family life institutes 
were held throughout the State; workshops for parents 
were held on and off the campus. A short course was 
given for the Florida Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in the summer of 1948. 

The objectives of the program at Florida State are: (1) 
to prepare students for marriage and parenthood by giving 
them during the first two years a good general education 
which emphasizes health, personal and social adjustment, 
scientific information about dating, courtship, mate se- 
lection, marital problems, parenthood, etc.; (2) to provide 
specialized courses on both undergraduate and graduate 
levels which may be elected as preprofessional or pro- 
fessional; (3) to provide counseling to serve the needs of 
students enrolled in the marriage courses, students re- 
ferred by deans and other student counselors and non- 
college individuals referred by social agencies, parents, 
teachers, etc. 

Techniques used in teaching include the question box, 
questionnaires, attitude scales, free discussion, visual 
aids, debates, forums, field trips, observation of family 
situations, original research and term projects, individual 
counseling. 

The program sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. at the 
University of Illinois, described briefly by Garland Smith, 
a student, is being worked out by the students with the 
aid of instructors, ministers, etc., to meet the needs of 
students. 

The discussion which followed these presentations de- 
veloped around the following problems: the use of texts, 
the kind of individual projects at the University of 
Minnesota, the scope of marriage courses, the question 
of grades in courses which make the functional approach, 
the possibility of combining socio-historical and functional 
courses, demands of other departments which prevent 
some students enrolling in marriage courses, organization 
of work in sex education, the need for finding out where 
graduate work is being done to prepare teachers for work 
in marriage and family living. 

The group made four recommendations: (1) that prep- 
aration for marriage and family living should be a part of 


the general education program of all colleges; (2) that this _ 


work should be on the freshman and sophomore level; (3) 
that the committee is keenly aware of the demand for 
teachers and counselors in the field of education for 
marriage and family living; (4) that in view of the lack ot 
adequately trained teachers in this area, universities 
should establish core curricula for the training of teachers 
on the graduate level. 

Officers elected for next year: chairman, Judson T. 
Landis, Michigan State College; vice-chairman, W. Clark 


Elzey, Stephens College; secretary, Mary Russell, Okla- - 


homa College for Women. 
Committee on Marriage and Family Living in the 


Community—Chairman, Esther Anson, Michigan State 
College; Secretary, W. M. Smith, Jr., Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Regina Wescott opened the first session of this Com- 
mittee, outlining two projects on which she had worked 
at Fayetteville, Arkansas, a community workshop of 
parents and an experiment at the University of Arkansas. 

The first project grew out of an annual PTA study 
session, drew in both fathers and mothers to meet weekly. 
Major results were the formulating of effective principles 
still being used in the community and a change in social 
activities of junior high school children. The purpose of 
the second project was to explore possibilities of in- 
tegrating the education of student teachers, parents, nur- 
sery school staff and nursery school children. 

Mrs. Elba Crum outlined four major aspects of the 
Seattle program in adult education: (1) classes to further 
the understanding of parent-child, husband-wife relation- 
ship, (2) cooperative play groups, (3) neighborhood units 
of the basic classes, (4) classes in group leadership train- 
ing. Parents in Seattle have requested more and more 
family life education in the grade schools. 

A survey to show the need for a permanent marriage 
counseling service in the Michigan State College com- 
munity was reported by Mrs. Warren Mueller of the 
Spartan Wives Group at East Lansing, Michigan. Both 
husbands and wives on campus were questioned. Two- 
thirds of both groups wanted such a service. Prevalent 
problems revealed by the survey were: budget-planning, 
child guidance, wives working, adjusting to in-laws, 
vocational help and guidance, adjusting to a new com- 
munity after college. 

The child development work of the Iowa Agricultural 
Extension Service was discussed by Mrs. Alma H. Jones 
of that staff. The program is based on problems suggested 
by local program-planning committees and 1s furthered by 
local leaders, open meetings, discussion guides and out- 
lines. A favorable note is the comment that extension 
personnel are becoming more aware of human, especially 
family, relationships. 

Donald J. Schroeder outlined major aspects of the pro- 
gram of the Clara Elizabeth Fund for Maternal Health at 
Flint, Michigan. The first project, under the Fund, was 
education for expectant parents and it began with fathers- 
tobe. Dickinson models are used in the classes with all 
kinds of groups from the first grade up. Mr. Schroeder 
emphasized their belief in the ““we-ness” of pregnancy, 
stressing attitudes as significant in sex education and 
underlining the importance of giving youth tools for ver- 
balization. Activities particularly mentioned were the 
junior high school program, functional courses on marriage 
and grade school classes in family living. The advantages 
of bringing parents and children together for this type of 
education were stressed. 
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At its business meeting this Committee made the fol- 
lowing recommendations for the consideration of the 
Executive Committee of the National Council: 

1. That the chairman of the Committee be chosen for 
at least a two-year period, in order to further the 
continuity of the program. (This does not mean that 
the chairman automatically succeeds himself the 
second or later years). 

2. That members with active interest constitute the 
Committee to work actively throughout the year. 
(Non-active members may be dropped from member- 
ship on the Committee by the Executive Board of 
the Committee.) 

3. That reports or papers to be considered in the Com- 
mittee meetings at the annual conference be circu- 
lated at least one month before the conference to all 
members of the Committee, to allow for more 
discussion of pertinent issues at the meeting. 

4. That one member of the Committee be chosen as a 
recorder to be responsible for accumulating reports 
of community work going on, e.g., materials (films) 
used, methods tried, as a means of current help to 
members throughout the year, and a basis for future 
meetings and on-going Committee work. 

5. That more time at the annual meeting be allocated 
for conducting Committee business and for planning 
ahead. 

Officers elected for next year: chairman, Esther 
Anson, Michigan State College; vice-chairman, William 
M. Smith, Jr., Pennsylvania State College; secretary, 
Eugene Link, University of Denver; recorder, Esther E. 
Prevey, Kansas City Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Committee on Group Dynamics—Chairman, Herbert 
Thelen, University of Chicago; Secretary, Marie Cowley. 
The organization of this new Committee was one of the 
~ features of this 1948 annual conference. Its major objec- 
tive will be to keep up with research and its application 
in this rapidly developing area and to share this knowl- 
edge with the total membership of the Council as oppor- 

At its first meeting the group paid particular attention 
to group process, centering its discussion around such 
problems as: How does a group grow? When is a group 
dead? What is a group? What is the “climate” of a 
group? Is participation always talking? When is a person 
absorbed in the group? How does the group affect the 
individual? 

The role of the observer was analyzed and time taken 
for the observer in this group to comment. He raised such 
questions as: It the leader democratic? Does he guide or 
is he guided by the group? Does he reject the group 
feeling? How does he handle his own attitudes? Are all 
group members taking part? Has one person taken too 


much time? Is there a oneness of purpose? Why does one 
member dictate to the group? 

The leader then suggested that the group take up a 
problem brought in by one of the members, the case of a 
boy who monopolizes the time of a class. The problem 
situation was developed in a sociodrama, members of the 

group assuming roles, then interpreting and discussing 
their feelings and actions. On a second playing through 
of the sociodrama, a different person took the teacher 
role, while other roles were not changed. This gave the 
group an opportunity to compare the feelings and re- 
sponses to the two situations. 

At the second meeting of this Committee, Herbert 
Thelen gave the group some pointers on group process, 
discussing such matters as communication; the discovery 
of common values; the use of individual skills; the distribu- 
tion of rewards; ways of limiting the power of individuals, 
including the leader. 

The discussion which followed gave some attention 
to the sociodrama at the previous mé¢eting, and to two 
questions: (1) Does a small group need a leader? Answer 
—some types do. (2) What does the term “group dy- 
namics” mean? 

Recommendations for a program of action for the Com- 
mittee included the following: (1) Help members of the 
Committee who are working with groups, (2) help plan 
the conference for next year, (3) become a clearing house 
to collect materials for the Committee, (4) explore the 
possibility of working with other Committees. 

Committee on Teacher Education—Chairman, B. F. 
Timmons, University of Illinois; Vice-chairman, Henry 
Bowman, Stephens College; Acting Chairman, Rebecca 
Nelson, University of Indiana; Acting Secretary, Alice 
Sowers, University of Oklahoma. 

At the program session of this Committee the following 
questions were proposed for discussion: (1) In communi- 
ties where members of the group have worked, what is 
the feeling about teachers’ lack of preparation for family 
life education? (2) What training in this field is offered 
by the colleges? (3) What should be offered? (4) What 
types of positions are opening up? (5) How can high 
school, home economics teachers be helped to meet their 
responsibilities in the area of marriage and family rela- 
tionships? (6) How can we help the young teacher in this 
field who is handicapped in her work because she is not 
married? Some members of the group came wanting help 
in curriculum planning in co-ordinated programs of educa- 
tion for home and family living from kindergarten through 
high school. Others wanted to learn about teacher 
preparation for family life education in teachers’ colleges. 

John Cuber, Ohio State University, described the work 
of the Marriage Counseling Service at this institution. 
This program has two unique features. The first is the 
use of qualified graduate students as instructors under 
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close supervision by the staff. This work amounts to an 
internship on the college level. The second feature of the 
program is a marriage counseling clinic maintained for 
students by student fees. Clinic records are kept by spe- 
cialists, so that they can be used later for research but 
student counseling is the primary purpose of the service 
and this is never sacrificed for research. 

Lester S. Pearl gave a brief picture of the work at Flori- 
da State University in Tallahassee. This is a two-way 
program including class instruction and counseling (see 
digest of Dr. Williams’ description, page 10). Mrs. Re- 
becca Nelson described the courses in Family Life at the 
University of Indiana, including one in Family Life Educa- 
tion, organized at the request of the Department of Edu- 
cation. Students make surveys of problems in this field and 
contents of material, and work on problems of concern to 
them. The course is open to seniors and graduate stu- 
dents; is required for majors in some departments and may 
be elected as a minor. 

Mrs. Ernest Groves spoke briefly about inter-depart- 
mental courses, and brief descriptions were given of.family 
life programs in Indiana, Pennsylvania and Oklahoma, the 
latter state-wide. 

The following program of work for this Committee was 
developed by the group: (1) To conduct a survey to deter- 
mine what training opportunities will be available at 
colleges during the summer of 1950. (2) To survey the 
field to learn what places are seeking teachers in family 
life, what types of teachers will be required, and what 
qualifications are being sought in teachers now on the 
job. (3) To collect from workshops to be given during 
the summer of 1949 reports showing purposes, activities, 
content developed and outcomes (evaluation). 

The following officers were elected for next year: 
chairman, Benjamin F. Timmons, University of Illinois; 
vice-chairman, Mrs. Rebecca Nelson, Indiana Univer- 
sity; secretary, Mrs. Blanch Luther, DeViibliss High 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 

The chairman was empowered to appoint such people 
as may be needed, in addition to the officers, to carry on 
the work of the Committee, suggesting that a recorder 
and an observer for next year’s meetings might be among 
such appointees. 


FIRST PROGRESS REPORT 
Reporter: RurH CunNINGHAM 
Since one of the major purposes of this annual meeting 
was to explore common areas of interest in the member- 
ship of the National Council and strengthen communica- 
tion between the different areas of work, it seemed 
important to keep before the total group the ideas and 
problems emerging as the conference developed. The tech- 
nique used for doing this was the method of “feedback” 


adopted in several recent national conferences, the “You-. 


Resolutions and Recommenda- 
tions from Committees 


From The Committee on the Economic Basis of the Famity: 


THAT economic trends affecting family life be published 
regularly in Marriace AND Famry Livinc,—the informa- 
tion to be furnished by this Committee. 

THAT opportunity be given this Committee to clarify the 
importance of the economic basis of the family to the 
entire National Council on Family Relations at the next 
annual meeting. 


From The Committee on Marriage and Family Counseling: 


THAT a joint committee be formed made up of representa- 
tives of this section of the National Council on Family 
Relations and the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors; the committee to be chosen by the officers of 
the two bodies and to be interim in nature pending a per- 
manent committee. This interim committee shall be em- 
powered to pass upon the certification of marriage coun- 
selors in accordance with the standards set up by the com- 
mittee on qualifications of marriage counselors of this 
section announced at this meeting. 


From The Committee on Marriage and Family Law: 


THAT the National Council on Family Relations establish 
a clearing house through which recommendations for 
changes in laws of marriage, divorce, and family law can 
be cleared, and through which steps can be taken to bring 
about the proposed changes. 


From The Committee on Religion and the Family: 


THAT family life education be intensified in homes, public 
schools and church schools, on both the positive attitude 
level and the objective, scientific knowledge level. 

THAT training of personnel for this task be advanced as 
rapidly as can be done thoroughly. 

THAT religious seminaries be urged to train all pastors for 
family counseling with scientific as well as sound moral 
grounding. 


From The Committee on Education for Marriage and Family 
Living in the Schools: 
THAT the National Council on Family Relations establish 


another committee to encourage, study and promote 
Parent Education. 


From The Committee on Education for Marriage and Family 
Living in the Colleges: 


THAT preparation for marriage and family living should be 
a part of the general education program of all colleges, 
and that such a program should be on the freshman and 
sophomore level. 

THAT, in view of the lack of teachers prepared in marriage 
and family life education universities should establish 
core curricula for the training of teachers on the graduate 
level. 
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From The Committee on Education for Marriage and Family 

Living in the Community: 

THAT more time at the annual meeting of the Council be 
allocated for conducting committee business and for 
planning ahead. 

From Inter-Professional Groups: 

THAT short, intensive training programs for teachers and 
counselors in the field of family relations be held in educa- 
tional institutions in different sections of the nation at 
times when persons would be interested in attending such 
courses could attend. 

THAT the National Council on Family Relations recom- 
mend that all colleges of law, medicine, etc., including all 
who deal in any way with family living,—trequire well- 
rounded courses that have to do with understanding fam- 
ily life and family education; and THAT inter-depart- 
mental cooperation is highly desirable in creating such 
courses. 

THAT at the next conference more time be allowed for inter- 
professional group discussion, preceding the inter-profes- 
sional group meetings by a general session to set the 
theme. 


From the entire conference: 
THAT no future conference of the National Council on 
Family Relations be set on dates—such as Christmas 

family celebrations. 


to-You” reporting which gathers up the threads, weaves 
them into a growing design and presents the picture 
briefly in a general session once a day. 

The material for Dr. Cunningham's first summary, 
given at the close of the Friday evening program, came 
principally from the committees through the secretaries, 
who reported to her at the close of their meetings. Out 
of this first day's work, there seemed to be clearly develop- 
ing a group awareness of the need for cutting across the 
~lines of special training and interest to work and learn 
together. 

Who should receive education, and counseling in family 
relations? Here is a growing concept. We used to think 
in terms of education and counseling for the individual. 
We are beginning now to see that the unit of experience 
is not the person, not even the family, but the operative 
community. 

When should education and counseling be given? The 

answer seems to be: when people are ready to 
learn and know they need help. Periods of probable 
readiness mentioned: when there is pregnancy (a time for 
developing “we-ness"—high rapport—between husband 
and wife); when a new member is added to the family; 
when boys and girls have first dates; when young people 
are first married. 

Families need help (1) when people are faced with real 


situations about which real decisions must be made, (2) 
before trouble starts, in a situation where there is poten- 
tial trouble, (3) when trouble has come. Are we offering 
too little too late? Are educators and counselors available 
when they are needed? How skillful are we in recognizing 
the signs of need? 

What do we give and how do we give it? We all realize 
that education and counseling in the family field start 
with real problems of people. Sometimes these problems 
are obvious but we may need some special techniques to 
help uncover them when they are not. And because we 
are deeply and primarily concerned about what is happen- 
ing to people, let us remember that statistical averages do 
not give us the answers for individual families. Families 
change and grow, they are dynamic units which need to 
be studied as they grow. The concept of the family life 
cycle may be a help here. We look to research for such 
lines of direction, and are all concerned that teaching, 
counseling and research shall go hand in hand. 

In our concern, as specialists, for different phases of 
family living, can we see the family whole? Can we see 
our efforts coordinated to meet all of the needs involved? 
One committee reports this total approach, through city- 
wide institutes for all family members, and through family 
life education institutes held throughout a state for par- 
ents, ministers, social workers, educators and physicians. 
There is a feeling in this conference that we need to pro- 
vide more opportunities for people of all ages and all pro- 
fessional interests to come together. We know that there 
are differences of opinion as to how family life education 
and counseling should be conducted. The best known 
way to bridge such differences is to bring people together 
to talk them out. 
~ One committee, today, heard a report of a study on 
where people go for help with marriage problems which 
indicates a widespread willingness to seek help and an 
equally widespread ignorance of where to go for it and 
how to judge the value of advice. Many professions have 
very positive ideas about their responsibilities for such 
counseling. Is this one of the areas where we need to see 
a problem whole, to see our contributions in relation to 
total need and total resources? Such counseling together 
would inevitably lead to the cooperative solution of such 
matters of common concern as standards for marriage 
counseling, training and certification of marriage coun- 
selors. One interesting development today was a recom- 
mendation from one of the committees that an advisory 
committee be formed to aid colleges setting up marriage 
courses, 

How does this day's work bear on our theme: PersoNAL 
AND PRoressiONAL RELATIONS IN THE Famity Fietp? It 
s evident that we see many problems in this important 
field in which we are all working. When accomplish- 
ments disappoint us, the easy way out, the easy way to 
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feel comfortable is, of course, to blame others. But our 
real concern is to find better ways of resolving differences, 
of solving problems together. 

The committee on Group Dynamics gave special atten- 
tion to this aspect of our work today, raising questions 
that apply to all of us: Are we ready to recognize that 
others as well as ourselves have strong convictions about 
the problems on which we work? Are we willing to do 
everything necessary to clarify our roles with respect to 
these problems? Do we need to examine our own feelings 
as one way to know ourselves and each other? Are we 
able to analyze our feelings objectively in a group situa- 
tion? Do we know how to avoid developing guilt feelings 
(and consequent defensive reactions) because of the 
mistakes inevitably made—our own and others? 

What about terminology in this field? Do we always 
say what we mean and know what we mean after it is 
said? Do we remember that one way of qualifying our 
thinking is through group discussion? 

In all committees, it was recognized that change does 
not happen over night. It takes time to work together 
for change, but unless we do, have we any real control 
over what happens? 


DR. OSBORNE PUTS FIRST THINGS 


FIRST 

On Saturday, November 27, between inter-professional 
group sessions, The National Council on Family Rela- 
tions held its annual luncheon at the Sheraton Hotel. 
Dr. Nadina Kavinoky of Los Angeles was chairman 
of the luncheon program and Ernest Osborne, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was the only speaker. 
His subject was: The Role of the Professional in Family 
Life Education. 

In an informal and, perhaps for that reason, a particu- 
larly moving address, Dr. Osborne discussed the signifi- 
cance, for us, of the conference theme: Personal and Pro- 
fessional Relationships in the Family Field. The bigness of 
- the job that lies ahead for all of us, he said, makes it imper- 
ative that we look honestly and critically at what we do 
and how we do it. Splendid opportunities to make our 
work more effective may be very close to us if we can make 
our way around two dangerous pitfalls, carelessness and 
complacency. These pitfalls may both be happily avoided 
if we can learn to welcome continuous, intelligent criti 
cism of our approaches, our methods, our goals and even 
our own behavior. This means: 

Examining the motives which impel us into the work 
we do. Are we diverted missionaries? Can we acknowl- 
edge, in ourselves, the existence of the more personal, less 
presentable motives for action? 

Examining our teaching, our counseling and our rela- 
tionships generally to see if we are exhibiting particular 
class biases or holding to the special class values discussed 


by Lloyd Warner, Carson McGuire and William Henry 
in another session of this conference. One thinks, in this 
connection, of the teacher who cannot believe that a child 
is really loved by his parents unless he comes from a home 
which lives up to her standards of taste, order and clean- 
liness. Other stereotypes that give us trouble are the ten- 
dency to assume one “best” pattern of sexual relationship 
in marriage and the all-toocommon assumption that ro- 
mantic attachment is true love and should be as strong at 
sixty as at sixteen. 

Examining our relationships with ordinary, everyday 
people, “laymen” in our language. Somehow we must get 
the condescension out of our feelings about persons not 
having our particular kinds of education and experience. 

Examining our attitudes as adults toward children. 
Greatly impressed by some earlier, very plausible re- 
search, we thought, for a generation or so, that children 
should be trained like little robots, and succeeded only 
too well in selling this point of view to many parents. 
As our knowledge of human growth and development has 
increased, we have come to understand better the care 
and feeding of emotions. So—we moved from a position 
of great rigidity about routines and techniques in early 
training to an extreme concern about flexibility and 
security in the guidance of young children. We might 
have avoided both extremes if we had kept closer con- 
tacts with family living as it actually goes cn in real 
homes and real families. We have much to learn from the 
humblest parent,—who would certainly tell us, if we 
asked him,—that Thanksgiving is not the time to hold 
conferences on the family that take us away from home! 

Examining our own professional and personal relation- 
ships. We are professional people who have assumed 
responsibility for helping others with problems of human 
relationship. Do we, among ourselves, have ineffective 
relationships? Does this mean that the training we have 
received for our work is in some way defective? Should 
we sit down together to see if there are possibilities of 
limiting the highly competitive, jealous attitudes which all 
too often keep us from reaching our goals? Are some of us 
so sensitive about—so greatly in need of—approval that 
we sacrifice higher values for this? 

The theme chosen for this conference has stirring im- 
plications for us as individuals and as members of the 
National Council. It challenges us to do our best to make 
the principles we stand for operative in all the relation- 
ships in our lives for which we have any personal or pro- 
fessional responsibility. 

Professional workers in family life education have 
many different roles but perhaps the most important is one 
we all must play,—the role of the human being who does 
the best job he can of expressing in his own behavior the 
highest spiritual values he knows, using both his successes 
and his failures as data for his further learning. 
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INTER-PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 
WORK ON COMMUNICATION 


The Pre-Conference Problem Census: The problems sub- 
mitted by members of the Council in advance of the 
conference for discussion in inter-professional groups fell 
into three general categories: questions involving inter- 
professional relationships, questions relating to the atti- 
tudes of professional workers and questions relating to 
the coordination of activities. These questions were dis- 
tributed to all inter-professional groups at the beginning 
of the conference, although no pressure was brought to 
have them considered. Some groups used them and some 

did not. 

The pattern for these groups came out of the 1948 
National Conference on Family Life. People came to- 
gether in them from states as widely separated as New 
York, California and Alabama. They cut across lines of 
religion, profession, occupation and race. But all had a 
common objective in searching for finer family relations 
through improved working relationships among the many 
interested groups making up the total membership of the 
National Council on Family Relations. 

Procedure in all groups was more or less the same. 
Problems involving group relations were selected for 
study. Attempts were made to analyze these objectively, 
to see where they came from, what they meant and how 
they might be solved. Since these inter-professional 
groups were not action groups, they were not asked to 
concern themselves with recommendations. In a con- 
ference providing many other opportunities to receive in- 
formation or set up plans of work, there seemed to be a 
place for more or less unstructured groups in which people 
could observe the free interplay of ideas and feelings as 
differences emerged. Out of such an experience, it was 
hoped, would come understanding that would help those 
participating to deal with problems of relationship which 
might be slowing down cooperative efforts in the family 

~field in their home communities. 
_ The following reports from two of the inter-profes- 
sional groups highlight some typical developments: 

Group A. This group began with the question—How 
can we resolve intergroup jealousies? Some 
given were: refer individuals to the best available agen- 
cies, have weekly meetings of all groups interested in fam- 
ily life education, clarify terminology, have some county- 
wide experiments, know and use key people. Some one 
remarked that we, as professional people, do not always 
get down to the real job because it is sometimes easier to 
get along with colleagues by keeping still! There were 
two suggestions here: (1) that the pre-service training of 
some professional groups should be broadened to include 
family life education; (2) that in initiating any new pro- 
gram, all interested organizations and groups should be 

_ invited at the beginning. 


The group spent some time discussing the difficulty 
of cutting across departmental lines in colleges to develop 
family life education programs cooperatively. It was 
recognized that this is a process of mutual education and 
that in allocating responsibilities it is the person that 
counts, not the discipline. 

The observer's notes on this group were particularly 
interesting. The discussion was perfunctory until people 
stopped being “polite” and decided to lay their “gripes” 
on the table. (“Things began to pop when people could 
get their problems out!) Final suggestions were: (1) a 
clinic for professional workers, and (2) no conference on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Group B. Most of the people in this group represented 
education for family living rather than f. counseling. 
The first problem chosen for exploration the conflict 
between social welfare and education in the family life 
program. Factors mentioned which might lie behind this 
were (1) the fear of the trained social worker that the fam- 
ily life educator without psychiatric training might arouse 
guilt feelings he cannot alleviate, (2) the possibility that 
case-workers may not know what the family life people 
can contribute and vice versa, (3) the ever-present neces- 
sity for showing results that will support claims for more 
money for one’s own program,—social workers dependent 
on community chests, teachers on school boards. In some 
places, the family life council is a clearing house for all 
agencies doing family life education. It offers services in 
return for financial support. 

This discussion led to « look at over-all planning and a 
comparison of several kinds of councils,—the agency 
council (disadvantages: the danger of “overhead” planning 
and the tendency of busy administrators to send inade- 
quate representatives); the member council, (difficulty: 
how to choose members); the informal, invitational coun- 
cil; the council made up of people invited on an interest 
basis alone. Questions raised: Who shall do the planning 
in communities to eliminate overlapping, fill gaps, initiate 
new services? If the school sets up a community council, 
is there danger that the school may control it? Does this 
offset the advantage of greater permanency? How can we 
work with lay leaders so as not to discourage them and 
ourselves? 

The huge scope of family life education was mentioned. 
It was suggested that the areas can be covered one by 

one; needs met as they arise. The need for constant evalu- 
ing leadership. 

The second problem discussed was the problem of bar- 
riers between professional and lay people,—barriers ad- 
mitted to be very real. Have they risen through lack of 
understanding? Where, specifically, do they exist—be- 
tween parents and teachers? between institutions? Are 
differences partly at the verbal level? Lay people who 
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prepare themselves for work in family life education who 
are not accepted as professionals will not accept the term 
“lay leaders.” A new name is needed for them; a sugges- 
tion: “participating citizen.” In any case there is need of 
recognition for the contributions of lay people. 

The group concluded that there is need for an organi- 
zation on the local level of professional people who want 
to meet their own needs. This is just as much a grass 
roots project as a PTA discussion group. 

The observer's notes on group process: The leader did 
a good job of staying out of the discussion. Members 
constantly redefined problems, bringing the group back 
to the point. A real problem—the struggle between agen- 
cies—was brought into the open. Although no solution 
was reached, several possibilities were suggested. The 
discussion pointed up again the need for professional co- 
operation and lay participation. 


SECOND PROGRESS REPORT 


Reporter: RutH CunNINGHAM 


This is the second report from you to you. Today’s 
report concerns the work of the inter-professional groups 
which have met throughout the day. 

Early in our meetings today we sensed one difficulty. 
We discovered that our groups were not as interprofes- 
sional in composition as we might have hoped. However, 
to the extent that we were able to project ourselves into 
the role of other professional people and laymen, this 
proved not to be a major barrier. We found, when we 
did so project ourselves, that we faced a series of problems! 

Problem 1. Communication. It is not easy to communi- 
cate ideas. This is something we all need to work at. We 
need to help each other be more articulate. If we were 
really to work on this matter of communication, we might 
find that we have more common ground than we have 
thought we had. 

Moreover, learning to meet people professionally is not 
enough. It is easy to see persons as dispensers of informa- 
tion. It is harder, much harder, to know them as people— 
- and to know why they think, feel and act as they do. 
Incidentally, do speeches do any good? We all make 
_ them. Perhaps we need to re-examine our use of time and 
learn how change takes place—change in people and 
society. If we were to face the facts, would there not be 
fewer speeches, and more opportunity to work together 
as people? 

We heard again today, in some groups, the old lament: 
We do not reach the people who need us most. True— 
and we shall keep on trying—but, in the meantime, let 
us realize that the people we do “reach” may become 
catalytic agents in their neighborhoods. 

Above all, we have told each other, we need to grow in 
rapport. Growth in rapport does not “just happen,” it 


Quote Unquote 

“There are three major problem areas about 
which leadership training for a conference like this 
should center: (1) Human relations problems re- 
lated to the job of group self-training; (2) analysis 
of forces within and between groups and, through 
this, identification of various types of pressures 
making desired social change more difficult or more 
easy; (3) the consideration of over-all strategy in 
planning and carrying out a social-change project 
within the community.” (Herbert Thelen) 

“Religion originates always in the experience of 
individuals who, grappling with the abiding issues 
of life, believe they have tapped anew the sources 
of spiritual power .... Organized religion is... 
concerned not only with the perpetuation of reli- 
gious faith but with its re-creation and modifica- 
tion.... The chief yard-stick by which the 
claims of any prophet and the validity of any set of 
religious beliefs is measured is to be found in the 
social consequences (of it). The fruits which a 
religion or an ethical code bring forth will deter- 
mine its power to survive.” (Anton J. Boisen) 

“The approach as I see it must be from every 
front. Education must be concerned with things 
that will function in the lives of people. Family 
life education must be integrated in the curriculum 
from the pre-school through college and into all 
out-of-school and extended-education programs.” 
(Hulda Van Steeter). 

“If a community program is to continue to 
flourish, it must meet definite needs, with the im- 
petus and the planning coming from local groups.” 
(Elba Crum) 

“As the words we use influence the ideas we 
think more than the ideas we think influence the 
words we use, homes where such words as “dago,” 
“bohunk,” “nigger,” and “kike” are used are homes 
where religion and morality are handicapped, if not 
destroyed.” (Rabbi Louis L. Mann) 

“Grandfather was the kind of man who could be 
looked at close up.” (Kermit Eby) 


is a part of-a process. Rapport needs to be created, and it 
is our job to create it. 

Problem 2. Attitudes. We find this matter of at- 
titudes a big difficulty. We say that attitudes of high 
school teachers create barriers to training in marriage 
and family life. We say that the attitudes of parents keep 
us from doing what we feel we must do in sex education. 
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Is it possible that we use attitudes as scapegoats? Sup- 
pose we be realistic and examine ourselves, our own atti- 
tudes. Let us recognize that we do not know enough 
about how attitudes are made. An important task we face 
is to learn how they are made. 

Problem 3. Handling opposition. When we face severe 
opposition, as we all do on occasion, it pays to take time 
out to ask whether we are being defensive and irrational. 
The easy thing, of course, is to find fault with the other 
person's point of view, but that is surely one of the least 
successful ways of resolving differences. 

Moreover, should we assume that all opposition is bad? 
Perhaps opposition, the clash of opinions, helps to clarify 
ideas for everyone. If that is true, we should welcome 
opposition. The problem, then, is to learn how to use 
epposition constructively. 

Problem 4. Our own insecurities. A number of groups 
raised the question, “What makes us so defensive?” 
The implication is that we are all defensive—physicians, 
lawyers, educators, social workers, and laymen. Is it 
possible that we have come a long way, that we have 
progressed tremendously, when we are willing to recog: 
nize that we are defensive? But we need to discover 
why. For example, are there clean-cut lines, as we have 
supposed, between social workers and educators? Is it 
possible that good education is good social work and that 
good social work is good education? - If so, then perhaps 
these two groups have more in common than we have 


And apparently we all agreed that no one, no one, can 
stake out claims to the field of family life education, though 
many of us may have tried to do so. It is going to take all 
of us working together to make progress in solving the 
major problems in this area. 

As we talked through the day about professional work 
in the family field, we realized that there are divergences 
of opinion even within the professions. Not all econ- 
~ omists, not all physicians see problems in the same light. 
Perhaps differences may be as great within professions as 
inter-professionally. Our first job may be to try to clarify 
thinking within our own specializations. In any event, 
learning to work with one another is one way to help 
ourselves grow. By the way, working with lay leaders is 
good in-service education for all of us. 

There seemed to be a growing feeling in the groups that 
we should not be too excited about new terminology— 
“group dynamics” for example,—but that we should be 
excited by new ideas. In any case, let us be ready to re- 
examine ourselves and our ideas. We agreed that thinking 
we know all the answers is one of the best ways to hinder 
good group process. Is it possible that all of us are guilty 
of wanting to know and tell the answers rather than to 
help people solve their own problems? 

To what extent is talking a sign of contribution? 


Should some of us have been soap-box orators? (Next time 
I am in a group I shall try to be sensitive to a possible 
soapy feeling about the feet. If it is there, I will know 
that I am talking too much.) In this connection, it seems 
that some people enjoy being prima donnas. What can 
we do, as a group, to give such people a sense of security 
so that they do not need to prove to themselves through 
talk and temperament that they are important people. 
Their real importance lies in the extent to which they can 
help the group. 

Some groups, today, found themselves up blind alleys. 
They went to work on the first issue raised, whether or 
not it was really an issue of major importance to the 
group. (It is not usually good business to the first 
hare that leaps from the bush. The next time I am work- 
ing in a group I will help to hold back decisions about 
the program of work until we are sure about what we 
want to do.) 

There is nothing like a pat on the back to make us feel 
complacent and there is nothing like complacency to kill 
a good group meeting. Our sense of satisfaction may make 
us feel good, but does not necessarily get us anywhere. 
We must learn to use commendation wisely. This means 
using it where it is deserved or needed for security, but 
not using it to the extent that everyone is so pleased with 
what is going on that the group is unable to conceive of 
something that might be better. 

Sometimes, intervening experience makes a difference. 
The provocative speech by Dr. Osborne structured the 
afternoon session of some of the groups in such a way 
that it caused a lack of carry-over from the morning ses- 
sions. Do we all need to recognize that intervening experi- 
ence may influence subsequent thinking and learn how 
to use it more wisely? 

And to sum up, there is nothing so effective as a mirror 
to help us achieve realism. Looking at our own group 
process may be a significant or painful experience. 

Problem 5. Our group behavior. Many groups had ex- 
periences today which may be of help to all of us. These 
are some of the ideas they would like to pass along. 

Groups seemed to work together to the degree that the 
leader was group centered, that is, wanted to help the 
group go where it wanted to go, and was not interested 
primarily in selling his own wares. (Next time I am a 
group leader, I will ask myself, ““Am I group centered?”) 

In good groups as we saw them today, the participants 
jumped in and helped the leader over the rough spots. 
(Next time I am in a group, I will watch to see whether 
I am sitting back enjoying the leader's distress or whether 
I am helping him out of his deep water.) 

Should the leader be a starter or a steering wheel? 
When the group is all set to go, perhaps all it needs is a 
starter; a steering wheel may turn out to be a brake. A 
leader is a leader when he helps the group go where it 
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wants to go. This means that while one person may be 
delegated as chairman, many people in the group may be 
leaders at various times. (When I am designated as 
chairman I will look for leaders—the real leaders—who 
can help with the job the group wants to get done.) 

Creation of a good group requires team work. When 
teamwork breaks down, the easy way out is to look for a 
scapegoat. The leader and observer are easy targets. 
(Before I start placing blame, I should ask myself: Was I 
a good group member? Did I do all that was possible to 
help the team?) In several groups this afternoon, diffi- 
culty was caused by new members who drifted into the 
‘afternoon sessions. These people had not been a part 
of the maturing of the group during the morning, and so 
disturbed the continuity of the experience. Continuity 
may be important for progress. How can we achieve it 
and yet include everybody? Let’s be realistic. Let’s be 
willing to face ourselves squarely, even though it isn’t 
comfortable. Only then can we learn to be more like 
what we'd like to be. 

Looking Ahead. Yesterday our central theme was, “Let's 
get together.” Today it was, “Let's see how it looks from 
the other person's point of view.” We still have the $64 
question to try to answer tomorrow: “What do we do 
about it?” 


GENERAL SESSIONS ENRICH 
THE DESIGN 
The Stuff Relationships Are Made Of 

Ernest Osborne's friendly greeting at the first gen- 
eral session established the mood of the meetings to come 
Muriel Brown completed the transfer of responsibility 
for the conference from the pre-planners to the conferees, 
reviewing briefly but in detail the pattern to be followed 
and the arrangements that had been made. 

The first glimpse of new horizons came quickly then as 
Hilda Taba and Lloyd, Allen Cook discussed the Contribu- 
tions of the Intergroup Education Study to Family Life 
Education. 

The study reported by Dr. Taba has been carried on for 
three and one-half years with a grant from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews and carried on under 
the sponsorship of the American Council on Education. 
It is a study of interpersonal relationships in eighteen very 
different communities in this country. The cooperat- 
ing communities undertook to explore and, if need 
be improved, local patterns of group behavior. In this 
task they were aided by a staff of consultants. Members 
of this staff are now busy distilling out of their experience 
with this project whatever may be of value to others 
working in the field of human relations. Their findings 
and the materials they are developing are being made 
available as rapidly as possible. 


The four following assumptions underlie everything 
that has been undertaken in this study. Dr. Taba said: 

1. That learning about group relations is a three fold 
process. It means learning intellectually the ascer- 
tainable facts about group living especially about the 
diversities in group life. It means developing feel- 
ings about what has been learned,—insights and 
sensitivities, appreciation of diversities. It means 
perfecting skills in working with groups so that 
knowledge gained may be used continuously to 
increase understanding. 

2. That such emotional learning has to be in context, 
not something taught by itself. Curriculum work in 
this area, therefore, must be an integral part of the 
regular, on-going school program, not an adjunct 
to it. 

3. That new learnings should not be projected until 
the teacher or leader knows where the group is in 
its present feeling and thinking; what its background 
is; what are its values and aspirations, its current 
notions and concepts. 

4. That problems of inter-personal relationship should 
rarely be approached directly. Almost any attempt 
to explore the common features of life with a group 
leads to the discovery of diversities in attitudes, 
opinions, behaviors. Awareness of the existence of 
these diversities is the beginning of understanding, 
of growth in relation to them. 

Much information about families came through this 
exploring of the social context. In many previous studies 
of family life, static, physical qualities of home living have 
been too much emphasized and too little attention paid 
to the dynamics of family interaction. To get away from 
the stereotypes so prevalent in our thinking about 
homes and families, the staff on this project devised 
numerous ingenious ways of helping the individuals 
they worked with to express their real thoughts and feel- 
ings. The following procedures were especially valuable, 
Dr. Taba felt, in revealing basic facts about and attitudes 
toward family life: (1) Diaries, recordings of half-hour in- 
tervals of what a person did, kept on two different 
days, (2) interviews with students, teachers and parents 
in connection with sociometric tests, (3) a questionnaire 
on home life (included among others), (4) socio-dramas on 
problems of home relations, (5) cooperation with English 
teachers in having children write themes about their own 
family experiences. (Example: “How I was punished and 
how I felt about it.”’) 

Analyses of data secured in these ways were thought- 
provoking and sometimes startling. It was found: 

1. That social contexts have a great deal to do with the 
way people look at things. Different neighborhoods 
have different expectations. A broken home, for 
instance, may be considered a disgrace in one com- 
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munity and accepted as a natural happening in an- 
other. (Half the children in two communities 
studied were from broken homes, but each group 
reacted to that fact differently.) 

2. That the quality of a home cannot be judged by 
either the physical or the emotional climate alone. 
Both must be looked at together. Either may vary 
independently of the other. Homes, in the study, 
which might have been considered “good” on the 
basis of such things as cleanliness, order, and 
judgment in planning were seen in an entirely dif- 
ferent light when children’s behavior at school re- 
vealed the use of arbitrary, unexpected or overly 
strict punishment in the family. 

3. That social maturity seems not to be correlated with 
economic privilege, as is often supposed. Children 
from “privileged” homes in this study were often 
found to be routinized in their thinking, to have 
trouble making decisions and to be unsophisticated 
in their relations with others. The school frequently 
had to supplement the home experience of these 
children to enlarge their understanding of them- 
selves and the worlds in which they were living. 

4. That there are tremendous diversities in family 
patterns and practices in the communities studied, 
(and probably everywhere in America). The “ideal” 
and the “typical” in family life-have been stressed 
until the national stereotype of a “good” home is a 
magazine house for a fictional family. This is a dan- 
gerous stereotype because its suggests goals for 
family striving that are unrealistic and misleading. 

All of this raises the question: What kinds of ideas 
should direct the teacher's selection of concepts to be 
dealt with in teaching about family relations. Certainly, 
said Dr. Taba, the following considerations should always 
be kept in mind: (1) that, even in communities which seem 
homogeneous, families have different compositions and 
Uifferent ways of doing things, (2) that family roles are 
not fixed. Every family member carries a role but this 
role changes from time to time, for many reasons. To un- 
derstand what their relationships with each other mean 
to family members, it is necessary to study the concerns 
and problems people have about their own families; to 
explore the things that people do in families and why,— 
the things they do and do not do together,—the things 
about which they can and cannot communicate thoughts 
and feelings to each other. 

Education which deals so directly with things of the 
spirit must have its own special methods. Consultants 
observing the teachers cooperating in the study found 
that their work had four features in common: (1) They 
used the children’s own experiences as “basic data,” (2) 
they projected sensitizing experiences for children, to 
provide “awareness-creating” bases for discussion, (3) 


they used techniques—like the sociodrama—to help 
children project themselves easily and quickly into many 
different kinds of situations, to identify imaginatively 
with many different kinds of people, to shuttle freely 
backwards and forwards in time between past, present 
and future roles, (4) they gave children opportunities to 
practice desired outcomes (behaviours) in solving prob- 
lems and adjusting to conflict situations. 

Dr. Lloyd Allen Cook followed Dr. Taba on this 
Friday morning program, reporting on the National 
College Study of Intergroup Education. This project, which 
began four years ago, concerns itself with the preparation 
of teachers for education in human relations. Twenty-four 
colleges scattered throughout the country have cooperated 
in the program. It was thought, at first, that the best 
way to attack the problem would be to explore the rela- 
tions between knowledge possessed, values held and be- 
haviour exhibited by individuals and groups. As the work 
has progressed, however, emphasis has shifted to the 
study of perception as the key to the /understanding of 
human interaction. 

The original plan was to try to carry the investigation 
of conflict in human affairs to deeper levels than had 
previously been reached by studying more intensively the 
problems of underprivileged groups along certain well- 
known lines of cleavage: the lines of difference in race; 
religion; status level; economic level; cultural values: 
rural-urban, immigrant-American, etc. Quite soon the 
collaborators began to feel that this approach was too 
limited; that better results might be obtained if they were 
to follow a less conventional plan and just try to find out 
what happens when a college, a dormitory or a com- 
munity is studied from the human relations point of view. 

The chief contribution of the Center for Human Rela- 
tions in Detroit is help in job analysis. Every project has 
two major aspects,—the technical side and the “human” 
side. No one connected in any way with a situation can 
be excluded from concern in the study of it. The Center 
emphasizes two things particularly in working with the 
cooperating colleges: the importance of process as against 
product and the ever present need for evaluating what is 
being done. (“You can never be sure that you are helping 
anyone until you really find out that you are.”’) 

Among the projects and activites included in the Col- 
lege Study are the following: Studies of college course 
content as a basis for curriculum revision; a sociometric 
study of friendship constellations; studies of human 
relations on college campuses; the evaluation of college 
courses; the development of tests and other instruments 
for revealing attitudes, understandings, values (including 
tendencies to think in stereotypes). One technique used 
in connection with campus studies is to watch behavior in 
hallways, in teacher-parent interviews, in situations 
where free choice is permitted. 
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The meaning of all this for family living? People learn 
how to live in families, just as they learn other behaviors. 
The best learning takes place in stiuations where learning 
is rewarded. Needed developments in education for 
family living wait upon leadership. We must make great 
progress, quickly, in training professional people for work 
in the field of family relations. The tests of efficiency in 
this branch of teacher education is the production of 
individuals who “really like people when they find out 
what people are really like.” 


Grandfather Schwalm 


- It is safe to say that no study ever quite caught a 
Grandfather Schwalm. No tests so far devised could take 
the measure of so powerful a personality. On the other 
hand, Kermit Eby’s dynamic character sketch—Grand- 
father Schwalm Had a Red Beard—was a logical sequel 
to the two reports which preceded his paper. After all, 
here was a man who lived the findings! 

Grandfather Schwalm was a farmer and an elder in the 
Church of the Brethren for some thirty years.... 
“His regular church work was enough to keep him busy, 
but it did not end in the pulpit and in conference .... 
He worked with the same men during the week for 
whom he preached on Sunday .... Among (his) eight 
(children) were one college president, two preachers, two 
preachers wives, several deacons or deacon’s wives... .” 

His grandson's memories of him are poignant recollec- 
tions of experiences which have had life long meaning. 
“When I was five he gave me an orphan lamb which I 
desperately wanted, (saying), Kermit, this is your lamb, 
love it and take care of it.” One day, years later, the boy, 
strangling in the dirt and smut from the threshing, shirked 
his responsibility at the end. “Grandfather saw me, 
stepped up and asked for my shovel and took my place. 
‘A man always helps clean up!’.... I have never met a 
man who surpassed grandfather on the consistency of 
his life and ideals.” 

“As I reflect on his greatness and the impetus it gave 
to his children and grandchildren, I believe the heritage 
of his church played no little part. . . a religion—non- 
authoritarian, without dogma and all inclusive—a way 
of life, not a cult... .” 

“Today, I am convinced, as grandfather was, that men 
are not educated until they see the consequences of their 
acts in the sum total of their relationships. And that under- 
standing begins with father and mother in the family and 
moves out until it incorporates the entire human race, God's 
creation... ! Can a nation or a people be great if 
marriage vows and family responsibilities are taken lightly? 
.. . It is my conviction that no society can survive which 
violates the integrity of its commitments be they in 
marriage, labor, politics or government.” 

(Grandfather's) was an integrated life, one expressed 


in creative living... (it’s) influence was great because 
his fatith was great and his days active and meaningful. 
As long as I live, I will see him in my memories,—on the 
farm, in the pulpit, at the bedside of the sick; see him as 
a man who earned and kept the respect of his family and 
his neighbors because he remained true to the faith that 
was within him. Such a man... will ‘always be with 
us’ for the values he personified are eternal values.” 


What Is Bred In The Bone 


Professor Eby did not try to explain how it is that 
values do persist in our society from generation to gen- 
eration. That $64 question was picked up on Friday 
evening by W. Lloyd Warner, Carson McGuire and 
William Henry, all of the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment of the University of Chicago. This distinguished 
team discussed the implications for family living in an 
eight year study of an Illinois town (population, 6,000) 
in a report entitled Social Class Levels and Social 
Mobility in American Communities. 


Data for this study were gathered by research workers 
living in the community who studied its various social 
patterns, and class groupings, analyzing their multiple 
interactions. Among the aspects of life explored were the 
local factory system, politics, rural associations, church 
life and the groupings of people beginning in high school 
and following the same individuals into adult life. 

Professor Warner began the symposium by reviewing 
two basic concepts developed in his earlier research: The 
concept of a hierarchial class system in our society, and 
the concept of class mobility. The picture of the Ameri- 
can «lass structure, he said, is similar in all the cities 
studied: upper, upper-middle, lower-middle, upper-lower 
and lower-lower classes, each showing definite stratifica- 
tion. The upper class comprises about 3 percent of the 
population; the upper-middle, 10 percent; the lower- 
middle, 26 percent; and the lower, approximately 60 per- 
cent. Class distinctions are made chiefly on four points: 
occupation, source of income, type of housing, place of 
residence. 

The Illinois studies, Dr. Warner said, are adding much 
to our knowledge of how our status system affects the 
development of individuals through family membership. 
The child’s social class is determined, in the beginning, by 
the class position of the family into which he is born. The 
only values he knows, at first, are the values held by his 
parents and expressed in their relationships with him. 

The ways in which each social class teaches its own 
system of values are subtle and complex. For example, the 
upper middle class mother tends to put many constraints 
upon her young child, to be morally more rigid than 
mothers less highly placed in the social hierarchy. Lower 
class mothers, on the other hand are more permissive 
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about many things, including breast feeding; are more ac- 
cessible to their children. In consequence, their children 
begin earlier to have feelings of control over their environ- 
ment. Because lower class expectations for children are 
not as great and the time for achieving them is shorter, 
maturity comes to them more quickly, as a rule, than to 
upper class children. 

How possible is it for people in our society to change 
their social status? Theoretically there is equality of op- 
portunity in America for everyone. Actually, there is not 
equal access to opportunities. There is, however, con- 
stant movement both up and down. According to the 
studies reported by Professor Warner, the chief ways of 
rising are through economic success, education, marriage, 
talent and skill. Status is lost chiefly through failure to 
conform to moral codes. 

Education is, just now, the most approved route up. 
The importance we attach to it is shown by the way 
children work for grades in school. Studies of public 
school curricula show that, by and large, the values they 
teach are middle-class values. This is not strange, since 
most of the teachers are middle class people. “Best 
friend” and “Guess Who” questionnaires given to chil- 
dren on school playgrounds showed an almost complete 
correspondence between social acceptability rating and 
actual social status. For example, children rated “good 
looking,” “neat,” and “clean” were. found to be pre- 
dominantly from the middle class. Conversely, there was 
a tendency to give such ratings as “dirty,” “untidy,” 
“homely” to lower class children whether they really de- 
served them or not. 


A Story For Professor Warner 


It is reported that, once upon a time, in a 
Hollywood school, the teachers asked the pupils 
| to write a story about a poor family. A girl from 
one of Hollywood's well-to-do families wrote as 
follows: “John Smith was a poor man. His wife 
was poor. His children were poor. The maid was 
poor. The chauffeur was poor. The gardener was 
poor. His valet was poor. They were all very, 

This youngster was quite unconscious of the 
fact that many people do not have gardeners, valets, 
maids, and chauffers. She was writing in the only 
ideas and concepts she knew,—those she had ex- 
perienced at home. The daughter of a truck driver 
or a garbage collector would have to do the same 
thing. Moral? See the notes on the symposium on 
Social Class Levels and Social Mobility in American 
Communities on pages 21-23. 


At this point, Carson McGuire took over the discus- 
sion to deal in more detail with the question of social mo- 
bility in relation to both school and home. “There is much 
more room for this in our society” he said, “than many 
people think.” If the upper and middle classes are to exist 
there must be upward class movement, since they do not 
reproduce themselves and the lower classes do. These 
studies show that one lower middle class boy or girl in 
every ten can make the shift to upper middle. 

The fact that our educational systems are designed,— 
often blindly but still effectively,—to facilitate upward 
social movement creates special problems for families. 
About 60 percent of the homes in our country conform to 
lower class values, two-thirds of the chil in school 
come from these families. Lower class girls in high school 
are oriented toward middle class values. Their aspirations 
to move upward are often supported by mothers and dis- 
approved by fathers. (About one-fifth of the mothers in 
these studies were more ambitious than the fathers.) Di 
vergent attitudes toward social movement on the part of 
family members often cause family conflicts. The effort of 
one member of a family to move into a different social class 
may alter the whole pattern of family life, affecting a 
child's estimate of his parents, his occupational values, 
and his standards of personal living. Such differences in 
values may lead to the breaking up of marriage at any class 
level. 

Recent research is indicating that the adolescent world 
is as definitely class-structured as adult society. This is a 
world about which, as yet, we know very little. Class 
position in it appears to have much to do with the success 
and tenure of boys and girls in high school, their dating, 
their estimates of prettiness, their participation in school 
uffairs, their selection of leaders, etc. Adolescents go 
through three stages in developing their personal value 
systems: the stage of identification with parents, the stage 
of adolescent affiliations, and the stage of self-discovery, 
when the individual finds his own center of gravity. Data 
Mr. McGuire has been studying seem to show that chil- 
dren whose parents do not try to push them ahead make 
adolescent adjustments more readily than those whose 
parents are socially over-ambitious. 

Mr. McGuire summarized his observations in four 
points: (1) there is no one remedy for all social problems 
because we live in a differential society, (2) the “ideal” 
American family does not exist, (3) schools and other 
social institutions actually function to maintain our social 
structure and a high degree of social mobility, (4) marriage 
has different meanings and functions or different class 
levels and different kinds of orientation at every level. 

Dr. Henry came into the discussion here to explore with 
the group the questions: Where and how does the indi- 
vidual begin to learn the social maze? It is well known, he 
said, that this process starts within “those emotional 
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inter-personal relationships over which we build the 
house we call a home.” It really involves three kinds of 
learning: (1) how to think about people, (2) what to do 
about people, and (3) how to feel about people. Very 
little of this learning takes place except with persons who 
have an emotional relationship to the child. 

Many examples could be given of the typically differ- 
ent ways in which parents of different classes teach chil- 
dren values. A little boy, for instance, throws a rock at 
his sister. A middle-class mother says nothing, but the 
child senses disapproval in the tension he feels. A lower 
class mother tends to threaten and scold. Each case is a 
learning situation for the child in which attitudes are 
growing and changing. 

It is often supposed that love and security are all that 
children need in family relationships for wholesome 
growth and development. These Chicago studies chal- 
lenge this position, in Dr. Henry's opinion. The best 
loved or most secure children found were not necessarily 
the best adjusted. Among the maladjusted were two 
types: (1) the children whose parents had psychologically 
deserted them and the children whose parents had over 
protected them. 

One solution to this dilemma that upper class parents 
are using is to give their children love and let them alone 
to raise themselves. This solution is erroneous on two 
counts: (1) children cannot raise themselves and (2) par- 
ents can not leave children alone. Actually, middle class 
children have very little privacy, not so much because 
housing is not adequate as because parents are determined 
to manage their children and use them to hold status. 
This is a major source of the pressure on children to win, 
period! 

This raises the whole question of competition,—where 
it is learned and how. These studies indicate that in all 
classes a child tends to identify himself with one of his 
parents. Which ever parent is most dominant is usually 
the parent which attracts him. This is reflected in the 
way in which children tend to dominate and to compete 
even for love. Love becomes a reward for effort given and 
when one desires something other than love, competition 
may sacrifice love. When parents compete for their chil- 
dren's affection, youngsters learn early in life to shift from 
one set of loyalties to another. Children who are deserted 
psychologically by their parents have to compete for more 
than affection in order to receive and hold status. If they 
have the ability, they may sometimes gain love by becom- 
ing intellectual successes, thus making their parents proud 
of them. This may account for the fact that among the 
individuals who move upward are found many who have 
been psychologically deserted by their parents. Among 
them also, are those who have learned that “to achieve is 
to receive.” 


Dr. Henry emphasized here, particularly, the impor- 


tance of using the concept of class status in the field of 
counseling and education. To understand the behavior of 
an individual, the counsellor must know: the class in 
which the person counseled has grown up, his own aspt- 
rations, and his capacities for mobility and adjustment. 

One of the characteristic qualities of the upper middle 
class in America, Dr. Henry went on to say, is its mis- 
sionary ideology. The wish to reform and improve is out- 
standing on this social level. The economic needs of 
people in this class are sufficiently cared for so that there is 
room for generosity, creativeness and constructive im- 
provement. Members of this group are close enough to 
the needs of the under-privileged to be sympathetic with 
them. They have the intellectual and economic means to 
implement their insights before they move into the upper 
class, which is often so far away that it has little aware- 
ness of the troubles and difficulties which beset the lower 
class. One sees what great numbers of people are ab- 
sorbed by this desire to bring about improvement when 
one thinks of the lodges, the service clubs, and the middle 
class churches. All of this research is especially important 
just now because it is helping us to understand and work 
more effectively with the dynamics of a democratic so- 
ciety. 


And So To Education For Family Living 


These stimulating reports of research in progress— 
summarized all too briefly in this journal over-view— 
brought to a focus the question of education for home and 
family living: Where do we stand in the development of 
this educational movement? What has been its history? 
What form or focus is it taking today? What are its trends 
and problems? 

At the third general session, Dr. Lemo Dennis Rock- 
wood, professor of Child Development and Family Rela- 
tionships in the College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University, discussed these questions in a paper entitled: 
Highlights of a Study of the Sources and History of Family 
Life Education. Because of Dr. Rockwood’s special com- 
petence for this assignment, her paper may well become 
one of the important guide posts along the way in the 
long-range development of family life education. Rabbi 
Louis L. Mann chaired this session and opened the meet- 
ing with an eloquent plea for compulsory marriage educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Rockwood keynoted her study with a statement of 
Lawrence Frank's taken from his Mental Hygiene article 
on “Opportunities in a Program of Education for Mar- 
riage and Family Life”: 

‘‘What we are today calling education for marriage and family life 
may, in the years to come, be recognized as the first steps toward a re- 
organization of our culture, something of far greater significance than 
all the contemporary movements, programs and conflicts that now en- 
gross our attention.” 
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Since Dr. Rockwood's paper is to be published elsewhere, 
only the highlights of her argument will be presented here 
as a background for the panel discussion. 

“The organization in 1938 of the National Conference 
on Family Relations” said Dr. Rockwood, “marked the 
end of one period in the development of family life educa- 
tion in the United States and the beginning of another.” 
The founding of the Conference meant the beginning of 
cooperative effort among all individuals and groups inter- 
ested in family life education. Previously certain social, 
economic, educational and scientific forces had been more 
or less independently at work to this end since the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Paul Sayre, Sidney 
E. Goldstein and Ernest W. Burgess were those chiefly 
responsible for this new inter-disciplinary approach. 

The need for this concerted effort was apparent by 
1920. “Factors which had formerly contributed to the 
continuance of the marriage tie were no longer operative. 
... The penalties for failure in marriage were less severe. 
As the mechanics of living demanded less time, more time 
was available for the relationships of living.” The ques- 
tioning of old bases of authority resulted in a period of 
uncertainty about family roles and responsibilities that 
created new anxieties and problems for parents, teachers 
and children. 

‘A re-shaping of conventions, brought about mainly by 
new inventions and discoveries, led in time to experimen- 
tation with new patterns of family living...." The 
changing and expanding role of the woman has demanded 
changes in the traditional role of the man.... “‘Increas- 
ingly women have seen that what is happening nationally 
and internationally has very direct bearing on the kind of 
family life they are able to have.” 

“One little recognized obstacle of the improvement of 
women’s status and to the building of a better family life 
has been the enforcement of certain Christian doctrines as 
moral requirements. ... It is, therefore, a particularly 
hopeful sign that all religious denominations have indi- 
cated an interest in family life and are confronted with 
the necessity of examining their doctrines in the light of 
the best interests of family life.” 

Dr. Rockwood summarizes as follows the major trends 
in the development of family life education in the United 
States: 


The 
theorizing by sound scientific investigations which are beginning 
to “provide a respectable body of knowledge and insights on 
which to base a program of family life education from infancy 
to old age.” 

2. The building of a bridge through parent education between the 
educators primarily interested in children and the sociologists 
primarily interested in the family as an institution. 

3. The “pioneering personalities . . . willing to depart from the 
established traditional paths of their professions” to make con- 
tributions in a new and developing field: G. Stanley Hall, 


Adolf Meyer, Lewis M. Terman, W. I. Thomas, Lawrence K. 
Frank, Ernest R. Groves, Ernest W. Burgess, Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Benjamin Andrews, Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Hazel 
Kyrk, Ethel Dummer and others. 

4. The establishment of child research centers at the Universities 
of California, Iowa, Minnesota, Cornell, Columbia, Toronto, 
at the Merrill-Palmer School and elsewhere. 

5. The efforts of several groups to make a functional approach 
to family life education on the secondary level: The American 
Home Economics Association, the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, through its Secondary School Commission and its 
Human Relations Committee and others. 

6. The development of a “‘literature” on marriage and family living. 
(Dr. Burgess’ article “The Family As a Unit of Interacting Per- 
sonalities™ in the book by Reuter and Runner: Readings on The 
Family is cited as “‘a turning point in sociological thoughts 
and research related to the family.”’) 

7. The increasing number of agencies and Ps sponsoring 
specialized programs for the conservation of the American 
family. (The 125 national organizations which sponsored the 
National Conference on Family Life in May, 1948, represented 
a combined membership of 40 million persons. They repre- 
sented educational, welfare, religious character-building 
organizations; groups representing h , health, labor, law, 
recreation and the press; farm and urban groups; governmental 
and private agencies; professional and lay groups.) 

8. Increasing emphasis in research on family and marital inter- 
action. (But too little exchange of ideas between workers and 
institutions.) 

9. The development of services which reflect good social science 
thinking such as foster home placement of children, marriage 
legislation, etc. 

10. The establishment of foundations to promote aspects of the 
work and the organization of Research Councils to encourage 
research in the social and biological sciences. 

11. The increasing recognition of marriage and family counseling 
as an essential service in modern society because of the many 
and rapid changes now taking place in family life. 

12. Changing emphases in family life education at adult, college, 
high school and elementary levels. Dr. Rockwood’s selection 
and treatment of developments at each of these levels is inter- 
esting and thought-provoking. There is not space here to give a 
digest of this part of her paper but, in general, the major trends 
mentioned on all levels are toward a democratic type of func- 
tional education based on an increasingly exact understanding 
of the needs of family members of all ages and supported by 
increasingly qualified leadership and increasingly useful teaching 
materials. This means, as Dr. Rockwood points out with respect 
to parent education, that education for family living at every 
level is process, not program. 


In closing, Dr. Rockwood lists what appears to her to 
be outstanding current problems in family life education. 
She believes there is need for: 


1. More qualified teachers, counselors, leaders and research 
workers. 

2. More carefully conceived programs of pre-service and in- 
service training. 

teachers, leaders, counselors and research workers. 

4- More adequately trained leaders, teachers and counselors. 

5. More administrators of public education who are informed 
about family life education and see it as 2 fundamental part of 
the entire range of education. 
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6. More effective programs of family life education for family 
members of all ages, including the middle-aged, the elderly and 
their families. 

7. Simpler materials of high quality which will reach the whole 
range of the population. 

8. More recognition of good teaching in colleges and universities. 

9. Measures to improve the counseling approaches of classroom 
teachers offering courses on family life. 

10. More recognition by administrators of the fact that the teachers’ 
load may limit time for observing counseling and recording, and 
for community participation. 

11. Evaluative studies of the effectiveness of marriage and family 
life education. 

12. More summer workshops for in-service leaders—the personnel 
to be carefully selected and helped financially; the leaders to be 
persons who understand group dynamics, as well as subject 
matter. 

13. Long-range leadership training programs which stress skills 
in human relations and methods and techniques for guiding 
creative group experience, as well as subject matter. 


Dr. Rockwood highlights in her paper three big prob- 
lems which seem to her to be basic in family life education 
and much in need of study. Two of these have to do with 
the personal and social adjustment of individuals: The 
problem of adjustment to authority and the problem of 
man-woman relationships in our society. The third is a 
problem of inter-group relations: On what basis can 
groups which are ideologically incompatible work to 
gether, in family life education, toward common goals? 


“It Seems To Me—.” The panel invited to discuss Dr. 
Rockwood's paper from the standpoint of its implications 
for future developments in the family life education move- 
ment consisted of the following nine people,—a good 
group for cross-disciplinary thinking because of the va- 
rieties of training and experience represented: Reuben 
Hill, professor of Sociology, Iowa State College, Modera- 
tor; Ruth Bonde, head, Department of Home Economics, 
Northwestern University; Mrs. Elizabeth Force, teacher 
of Social and Family Relations, Dover Township High 
School, Tom’s River, New Jersey; Charles P. Loomis, 
head, Department of Anthropology and Sociology, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing; James C. McLeod, 
Chaplain, Northwestern University; Ralph Ojemann, 
professor of Psychology, University of Iowa; Donald 
Schroeder, specialist in Community Organization, Clara 
Elizabeth Fund, Flint, Michigan; David Slight, M.B., 
Chicago psychiatrist; Robert F. Winch, Northwestern 
University. 

Dr. Hill proposed two approaches for the panel discus- 
sion: reaction to Dr. Rockwood’s statement that parent 
education is no longer a program but a process and/or 
some further exploration of current problems in family life 
education at the secondary level. He opened the way for 
the consideration of both by emphasizing the increasing 
importance of the role research is playing in this educa 
tional area. 


A spirited discussion followed, centered around the 
general question of validity of content in family life educa- 
tion. Dr. Loomis and Dr. Winch challenged the assump- 
tion that there is now a sufficiently large body of known 
tested facts to constitute a “core."’ Mrs. Force questioned 
whether research in this field is going in the right direc- 
tion, looking for the answers to the right questions in the 
right places. Chaplain McLeod suggested that research 
and teaching should deal more directly with “natural” 
groupings, the actual life experiences of people. Méiss 
Bonde pleaded for more research to test the findings of 
pilot studies. 

The need for clarifying the meaning of family life educa- 
tion was forcefully presented by panel members who felt 
that over-emphasis on sex aspects of marriage and family 
living obscured the broader issues and problems in educa- 
tion for home and family life. 

Dr. Slight dropped a small atomic bomb into the discus- 
sion when he said that he was skeptical about the value of 
all educational efforts in this field, especially of the teach- 
ing of family relations (emotional education). Here, he 
thought, most courses by-passed most of the real issues. 
Do we know for example, what to teach, or how to help 
a high school girl who is struggling to bridge the gap be- 
tween physical and emotional maturing? 

The reference in Dr. Rockwood’s paper to bases of 
authority was valuable, Dr. Slight said, because it drew 
attention to a vital problem in emotional development: 
Parents are actually the only bases of authority. Others 
in the group dissented from this view, mentioning other 
sources of authority, such as government and the conse- 
quences of one’s own actions. 

Dr. Slight stressed the importance of distinguishing i in 
our work with young people between intellectual per- 
ception and emotional acceptance. He questioned his 
interpretation of Dr. Rockwood's statement about the 
“emancipation” of women, saying he thought there had 
simply been a shift of enslavement from some areas to 
others (i.e. home to office). Dr. Rockwood, however, 
called attention to the fact that when she used the word 
“emancipation” in her paper she was referring to the 
speculations of other writers. In her view, the question 
of women’s place in the modern world is much too compli 
cated to be summed up in a single word. It is a problem 
greatly in need of careful study. 

Mr. Shroeder raised the question of teaching approach. 
Do we know which are best? Should we not always try 
to teach in terms of the child’s needs, according to his 
level of development? 

Dr. Ojemann stressed the need for considering, 1n our 
teaching, all areas of child and family experience,—the 
school, the home, the business community, the church, 
the playground. 

The panel discussion was terminated by Dr. Hill at a 
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point of high interest. A formal summary seemed unneces- 
sary but there was a group consensus on (1) the need for 
more research, (2) the need to constantly question as- 
sumptions, (3) the need for more careful evaluation of pro- 
cedures and results, especially in the teaching of family 
relations, (4) the need for facing more realistically in both 
research and teaching the actual problems of growth and 
development and family living which young people in our 
culture must meet. 


CURBSTONE SESSIONS EXPLORE 
SPECIAL INTERESTS 


When David Mace, in England, read the first draft of 
the program for this Tenth Anniversary Conference, he 
wrote a hasty note to a member of the Program Com- 
mittee asking us to please tell him what kind of strange, 
new, American meeting a “curbstone session” might be. 

As a matter of ract, if this is an American invention 
it is surely one of our best. The very fact that a meeting 
must be organized means that some of the people who take 
part will inevitably be disappointed, since no single pro- 
gram could ever provide opportunities for every one par- 
ticipating to get help with all of his own particular prob- 
lems. A free period in the timetable for groups to form 
spontaneously to discuss subjects of mutual interest—as 
groups sometimes gather in the street—is almost a neces- 
sity, if the majority of conferees are to go home feeling 
that an attempt has been made to meet their needs. 

At this Chicago conference, Saturday evening was left 
open for curbstone sessions. Esther E. Prevey, director 
of Family Life Education for the Kansas City, Missouri 
Public Schools, was in charge of arrangements for these 
informal meetings. People wrote their requests on a large 
blackboard near the registration desk. Dr. Prevey and 
her assistants looked up rooms, got birds of a feather to- 
gether, and suggested consultants. 
~ Three such groups materialized,—all well attended. 
One heard a re-broadcast of the NBC documentary pro- 
gram Families in Distress and discussed the use of such 
transcriptions in school and community programs. An- 
other group reviewed films and went into the whole 
problem of visual aids in family life education. A third 
group worked on lay leadership. Each of these groups re- 
ported a profitable and enjoyable experience. The gen- 
eral feeling seemed to be that all conferences need such 
“ventilation” and that the Council should make curb 
sessions an integral part of next year’s convention. 


THE CONFERENCE SUMMARIZES 
AND LOOKS AHEAD 
Final You-To-You Report. The conference ended with 
a general session which integrated developments in na- 
tional committees, inter-professional groups, curb ses- 


Heard in Passing 


“Three cheers! The Children’s Bureau's Clearing 
House of Research includes research in family 
life—the context of all child life.” 

“It’s my conviction that no society can survive 
which violates the integrity of its commitments, 
be they in marriage, labor, politics, or govern- 
ment.” 

“I see how I can use group dynamics in a committee 
evaluating secondary school programs.” 

“I am learning things I am going to use in my 

| ” 


“Group dynamics has important techniques for im- 
proving conference programs.” 

“You have made me feel that I a have a con- 
tribution to make.” 

makes them seem less personal.” 

“The important thing is your relationships to 
people and how you feel about them.” 

“Techniques used here would give students a 
chance to feel that they are being a creative part 
of groups and to see the creative part of coopera- 
tion taking place.” 

“Do we really want people to think? We oppose 
any expression of aggressive behavior.” 

“In merging, we do not need to lose our identity 
as fi l 


“It is not so much a question of merging as a prob- 


lem of interpreting or clarifying areas.” 

“No one, absolutely no one, can stake out claims to 
family life education. It is not the perquisite of 
any one discipline.” 

“It is hard for us as professionals to relinquish 
our status role.” 

“There is a strong need for breaking down barriers 
between professional and lay people.” 

“So-called jealousy is really more a matter of ig- 
norance or misunderstanding of programs. It 
can best be dealt with by prevention, which en- 
tails inter-group decisions and/or activities.” 

“In secondary education, the home economist holds 
a strategic position (in family life education), 
but so do nurses, physical education, social sci- 
ence and biology teachers. All teachers maeas! 
be oriented to family life education.” 
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sions and general meetings. Ruth Cunningham came first 
on this program with her final You-To-You report. She 
reviewed briefly the points emphasized in her two earlier 
summaries, all showing growth in our thinking about our 
work: 
The change in focus in family life education 
*‘As we think about working in the area of family relations we no 
longer think in terms of the individual only, nor do we necessarily 
think of the family only, even though we may include everyone in 


it. It may be that we are learning to look at the community as the 
Operating unit in education and counseling for family relations.” 


A new sense of the meaning and importance of timeliness in meeting the 

needs of people 
“We need to work with people: When they are faced with real 
decisions in- real life situations (the first date, engagement, marriage, 
pregnancy, the coming of a new baby); when there is potential 
trouble but before trouble has started; when they are in trouble. 
We, as educators and counselors, must be on time, at the right 
times, and there is much we need to know about when the time 
is right.” 

A new slant on research 


“We all want help from research findings but we must recognize 
the limitations of some research reports. Averages, for instance, 
do not tell us how to deal with individual families. A family is an 
individual, dynamic unit and each needs to be studied in its indi- 
vidual context and—perhaps this is most important—needs to be 
studied as it changes.” 


Our growing feeling of need for each other 

“The more we study the more we see the problems, and the more 
we realize the need for coordinating the efforts of all of us. But let 
us not stop with talking about this need for coordination in general 
terms. We must each translate it in terms of his own situation, 
wherever he may be—in a university or public school where there 
are many departments; in a community where there are many civic 
organizations; in a county, town or city where there are many re- 
ligious, social, medical, legal, educational and welfare agencies—all 
concerned with family living.” 


A new look at in-service education 


“This we know. The mere fact that one is a lawyer, a physician, 
an educator or a social worker is no guarantee that he is qualified to 
give help as a teacher of family relations or a marriage counselor. 
Obviously, the first step is to educate ourselves for preventive work 
as well as for sound remedial practice. This means that we need 
to provide opportunities for such education, not only for new per- 
sonnel but for ourselves.” 


A new awareness of problems 

The problem of communication: ‘‘Understanding does not come 
automatically. We have to work for it.... We need to know 
people as people, not merely as students, cases, colleagues, or dis- 
pensers of expertness. Communication and understanding are things 
that grow and, like all other growing things, need cultivation.” 
The problem of attitudes: “‘As we discuss attitudes, do we mean 
sincerely that we are interested in what people feel or are we 
using the attitudes of others as excuses for our own inadequacies? 
Perhaps we need to give more attention to the nature and nurture 
of feelings and points of view.” 

The problem of opposition: “The easy answer is to assume that all 


To Leaders, Recorders and Observers 


The importance of your part in this 1948 con- 
ference cannot be over-estimated. The editors had 
planned to list your names in this space as an 
acknowledgment of our indebtedness to you. 
Some of you have told us that you would prefer 
to have us print, instead, the “Highlights” which 
appear in the boxes. We have done this but we 
still want to say again, to each one of you, a most 
appreciative “Thank you!” 


opposition is bad. Is it? Is it possible that some opposition is healthy? 
Perhaps opposition helps to keep us ‘on the beam’ and to clarify 
points of view. We must learn not to fight it but to use it con- 
structively.” 

The problem of our own insecurity: ‘“To the degree that we show 
aggression, we all show symptoms of insecurity. Facing this fact 
may be a big step forward, but we have so much to learn. No one, 
no one, can stake out individual claims to the field of family life 
education. At the risk of being repetitious, perhaps we ought to 
say again—lIt is going to take all of us, working together to solve 
the problems in this field.” 

The problem of new tools: “Some of the tools we are working with 
are old and rusty. Some of us never had enough in the box to begin 
with. We need to invent and test a wider range of ways of working 
with people,—to be imaginative, creative in thinking of new, 
sound ways of getting at problems... ."’ The curbstone sessions 
in which films and radio programs were reviewed called to our at- 
tention the need for recognizing these as media for change. Many 
other suggestions came from other groups. 


“As a test of our ability to deal with our problems,” 
Dr. Cunningham concluded, “we are asking the chairmen 
of the committees of The National Council to discuss 
certain questions which you have raised in this confer- 
ence: (1) What have we learned about how groups oper- 
ate from our experience together during the past few 
days? (2) Do we, as professional people with areas of 
specialization, feel defensive about our own work? If so, 
why, and what can we do about it? (3) Does a national 
organization such as this have any responsibility for de- 
veloping inter-disciplinary skills and understandings? If 
so, how can we fulfill this responsibility? From here on, 
it is up to your committee chairmen and to you!” 

The Closing Panel. At this point, the chairmen of na- 
tional committees took over, as a panel, under the leader- 
ship of Herbert Thelen. The discussion which followed 
centered around four major problems posed by Dr. Cun- 
ningham’s questions: 

1. What have we learned from this conference that will 
help us in setting up the next one? Members of the 
panel thought that: The program was very “tight” 
.... The date was wrong—people interested in 
family life should not plan meetings that disrupt 
family holidays. . . . The emphasis on inter-discipli- 
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nary communication was timely and good... . The 
scheduling of meetings prevented some important 
kinds of communication. . . . The experts were hard 
to find because they were all busy with program 
assignments and many people who came hoping to 
consult with them were disappointed... . Next 
year, could we try to bring as many experts as pos- 
sible to the conference and make them as available as 
possible to the membership?...A special effort 
should be made to get more resource people for 
committees. ... We would have to be careful in 
doing this to make it clear that these resource people 
are members sharing experiences, not an “in-group” 
dispensing light.... One very good thing about 
this conference was the effort to include as many 
people as possible in the making and carrying out of 
the program. ... 

2. How can National Committees have more continuity 
in their work? The Panel said that: People in the 
committees want more time to plan good programs. 
. .. They also see a need for relating their work with 
the work of other committees. . . . Some of the com- 
mittees were more “inter-disciplinary” than the 
groups. ... Do we need some other pattern for 
cross-cutting that really gets a cross-section of in- 
terests?...As steps in the direction of greater 
continuity, several committees this year elected vice- 
chairmen who will serve for a term in this capacity 
and then become chairmen. . . . One committee ar- 
ranged for a news letter, to be circulated to members. 
... Others considered the possibility of regional 
meetings or regional work groups, the exchange of 
bibliographies, reports of progress on projects of in- 
terest in national publications. . . . 

3. What should be the theme for next year's conference? 
The Panel suggested that... . The Program Com- 
mittee should be set up immediately so that it can 

~ begin its work much earlier than was possible this 
year. . .. Some good leads for the next theme might 
come out of this year’s conference and a re-reading 
of the suggestions sent in by the membership for it. 
... The committees should help to determine the 

4. What are the areas in which the skills of inter-discipli- 
nary cooperation are most needed?...The Panel 
agreed that this conference has underscored three: 
research, training, and community action. 

Assignment For Tomorrow: With his last question, 

the leader cut short the panel to bring the total member- 
ship into the discussion. Not enough time remained to 
consider all of the problems the group wanted to talk 
about. The one chosen was: What can be done to bring 
about better cooperation on the local level in community ac- 
tion? “Buzz” groups worked on this for several minutes 


Next Time 


LET'S try to clarify our purposes— 
“Many people are confused about the purpose _ 
of the National Council on Family Relations,— 
are not certain as to what individuals or groups 
should work with and in it... .” 


LET'S try to broaden our membership and our 
attendance: 
“There was little cutting across disciplines in 
this group . 
“There was no  egeeaninatiie from law, medi- 
cine, or religion present in our group to defend 
their positions, ‘tai 28 their (alleged) lack of 
ability to counsel . 


LET'S think imaginatively about new undertak- 
ings— / 
“There is need for a clearing house for family 
life education similar to the work of welfare 
councils... .” 


LET'S have more time for each other— 


“The people who came wanting to meet the 
‘experts’ were disappointed because the VIP's 
were all busy with the program... .” 

“We need more time to share experiences... .” 


LET'S continue to work on communication— 


“There is great need to interpret what we mean 
by family life education; so many see it only as 
sex education... .” 

“It is futile to lump all persons in one profession 
as having the same point of view... .” 

“The stereotypes of the various disciplines get 
in our way .... We should be able to give up 
old loyalties but tend to hug them after they no 
longer serve . . . . Could we learn to orient them 
around new, common goals? .. .” 


and came out with the following excellent suggestions of 
things to do “back home”: 

1. Clarify our roles and our work to our co-workers: 
When people who work together are clear about 
each others’ roles and purposes and responsibilities, 
relationships are apt to develop smoothly. 

2. Initiate activities to know other workers: Be the first 
to suggest a conference, a luncheon date, a joint 
committee. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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National Council on Family Relations—National 
Council Executive Sessions held in conjunction with the 
1948 Annual Meeting in Chicago and on January 8 in 
New York City undertook to delegate responsibilities so 
that the affairs of the rapidly expanding program might be 
conducted most effectively with existing resources. 

. Nadina Kavinoky assumes responsibility for coordinat- 
ing the work of the various National Committees each of 
which is responsible for the projects and referrals in the 
areas of its major interest. Muriel Brown continues to 
head up the reorganization plans, while Gladys Groves 
has been asked to assist with the development of state and 
regional councils. Eleanor Dungan, who had administered 
the Tenth Anniversary Campaign since April, 1948, 
completed her work with the National Council on De- 
cember 31, 1948. Approximately one-half of the goal was 
met. Headquarters with Alice Starr as assistant secretary 
and Evelyn Duvall as consultant continues as the general 
clearing center under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee which president Ernest G. Osborne heads. 


Rocky Mountain Council on Family Relations —The 
first Annual Meeting of the Rocky Mountain Council 
was held at Colorado Woman's College, Denver, Decem- 
ber 3-4, 1948. Members from many colleges and agencies 
in Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico and Kansas con- 
tributed to a fruitful program arranged by committee 
chairmen: Lottie More, Walter Sikes, Helen Burnham and 
Ila Mae Hobson. Officers are: president, Eugene P. Link; 
secretary, Dorothea W. Blair; treasurer, Leslie D. Zeleny. 
Evelya Duval served as resource leader. 


Southern Council on Family Relations.—George A. 
Douglas of Montevallo, Alabama, president, announces 
the next conference of the Southern Council for March 11 
and 12, 1949 in Baton Rouge, Louisiana with Evelyn 
Duvall as consultant. 


Tri-State Council on Family Relations.—David Ful- 
comer, president of TriState Council (Connecticut, New 
York and New Jersey) reports an Executive Committee 
Session held on October 20, 1948, in New York City in 
which the following action was taken: 1) that Tri-State 
wishes to be known at all times as a regional organization 
of the National Council; and 2) that only members of the 
National Council residing in the region are eligible for 
membership in Tri-State Council. Both measures are de- 
signed to tie the regional organization closely with the 
national body. 


News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Councils and Conferences 


We Are Late Because 


The notes from the meetings were so full and so 
good that those responsible for preparing the re- 
port for Marriacg AND Famity Livinc could not 
have it ready by the usual deadline, even though 
they made a valiant effort to do so. This means 
that the Journal is late in reaching subscribers and 
members. We hope that interest in these Proceed- 
ings will offset disappointment because of the delay. 


Georgia Family Life Conference-—The outstanding 
event of the year was the state Family Life Conference in 
which members of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions were motivating factors. The program was de- 
veloped cooperatively (without subsidy or any one domi- 
nant group) by thirty-six sponsoring State and National 
organizations and fourteen participating organizations and 
agencies. Five hundred twelve persons registered, many 
more attended single sessions. The conference started 
without money but wound up with a surplus in the 
treasury. $120.00 was contributed to the Tenth Anni- 
versary Campaign fund. Pauline Park Wilson continues 
as president of the State Council. 


Indiana Council on Family Relations.—Meetings of 
the Indiana Council were held at the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis on November 6, 1948 in conjunction with 
the Indiana Conference on Social Work. A feature of the 
program was a symposium on “Community Programs for 
Strengthening Family Life” with participants, Harold 
Christensen, Dorothy Buschman, Rev. William Clark, 
Dr. Phillip Reed and Mrs. Bert McCammon. Wilmer 
Tolle, vice-president of the Indiana Council presided at 


the session. 


Iowa Council on Family Relations.—An Institute on 
Family Relations sponsored jointly by the Iowa Council 
on Family Relations and Wartburg College was held at 
Waverly Iowa on December 10, 1948. One hundred 
enthusiastic members braved ten below zero weather to 
participate in the sessions led by President C. H. Becker of 
Wartburg College, Honorable Blair Wood and Glenda 
Mabrey, both of Waterloo, Lola Reppert of the Iowa 
State Department of Social Welfare, Ralph Ojemann of 
the University of lowa, H. Lee Jacobs, president of the 
Iowa Council on Family Relations, Evelyn Chapin and 
Reuben Hill both of Iowa State and others. Cedar Falls, 
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Iowa is to be host to the next Iowa Council sessions on 
Friday, March 25, 1949. 


Ohio Council on Family Relations.—An executive com- 
mittee meeting was held on Tuesday November 16, 1948, 
in Columbus. Officers are: president, Esther Vreeland of 
Denison University; vice-president, Roy E. Dickerson of 
Cincinnati; secretary-treasurer, Lucille Pepoon of Co- 
lumbus. Other members of the Executive Committee are, 
Rev. Gilbert Appelhof, Prof. John Cuber, Prof. Roy 
Mangus, Mrs. George Nelson, Dr. H. W. Nisonger, Dr. 
Geneva Rothemund and Mrs. Ruth Rustad. 


Complete list of 171 books that were on display at 
our Annual Meeting at the Annual Meeting at 
the Sheraton Hotel in November, 1948 will be 
published in the May issue. 


Oklahoma Council on Family Relations.—Plans are de- 
veloping for a spring conference of the Oklahoma Council 
on April 29 and 30 with Evelyn Duvall as consultant. 
Virginia Messenger is president. 

Oregon Council on Family Relations.—Formal organiza- 
tion took place in Portland on Friday, October 29, 1948 
with Jessie L. Brodie, M.D., acting president. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Mrs. Buena Mock- 
more of Corvallis; vice-president, Reverend William H. 
Genne, Chaplain of Pacific University; secretary, Alice 
Weiman of Lewis and Clark College; treasurer, Curtis 
Avery, director of the E.C. Brown Trust, Portland. The 
Oregon Council is patterning its constitution after that of 
the National Council. 


Pennsylvania Council on Family Relations.—The 1948 
Annual Meeting was held in Scranton in conjunction with 
the Pennsylvania Welfare Conference on November 5, 
1948. The major address was given by Dr. O. Spurgeon 
English of Temple University Medical School, president 
elect of the Pennsylvania Council. Dr. Bruce Moore of 
Pennsylvania State College was elected president for the 


— year replacing Meyer Nimkoff, outgoing presi- 
t. 


Texas Conference on Family Relations—On Wednes- 
day and Thursday November 17-18, 1948, the Texas 
Conference on Family Relations was held at the Rice 
Hotel in Houston, jointly sponsored by the Texas Coun- 
cil on Family Relations; the Homemaking Division, 
Texas Board for Vocational Education; Extension Service, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas; Texas 
Committee on Children and Youth; and Hogg Founda- 
tion-Woman’s Foundation Community Projects. 


the theme, 


Meetings and Events 


Association for Childhood Education.— Tidal Wave 
of Children—The Challenge, the Problems, the Plans” is 
the theme for the 1949 Study Conference to be held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, April 18-22, 1949. For further in- 
formation write, Mary E. Leeper, executive secretary, 
Association for Childhood Education, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street, NW., Washington 5, D. C. 


Association for Family Living —Announces Mrs. Freda 
S. Kehm as the new director as of December 1, 1948 re- 
placing Lester A. Kirkendall who resigned earlier. 


Atlanta University—Announces among its visiting 
lecturers for 1948-1949: John P. Gillin, Abram Harris, 
Joseph Lohman, Ira Reid, Mabel Elliott and Evelyn 
Millis Duvall. The lecture “Peoples Marriage” on 
Culture. 


Bremen, Germany.—Norman E. Himes, Information 
Services Division, OMG for Bremen participated in sev- 
eral conferences featuring marriage and family life educa- 
tion in Germany during the fall 1948 season. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Education is 
introducing a course in Family Living at the high school 
level for British Columbia schools, reports C. W. Top- 
ping, Canadian representative of the National Council on 
Family Relations. 


Caroline Zachry Institute——A working conference on 
“Those Early Years...a Joint Responsi- 
bility” was held in New York City on October 30, 1948 
under the auspices of the Caroline Zachry Institute of 
Human Development. Lawrence K. Frank, former presi- 
dent of the National Council, is director. 


C BC Trans-Canada Network.—Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Company conducted a school for parents through 
November and December 1948 with S. R. Laycock, dean 
of the College of Education, University of Saskatchewan, 
leader. 


Clearinghouse on Child Research.—Children’s Bureau 
announces a clearinghouse for research in child life under 
the direction of Dr. Clara E. Councell. 


noted CBS commentator, condusted a week's series on 
marriage in November as part of the public service pro- 
gram of Columbia Broadcasting Company. Among the 
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Columbia Broadcasting Company.—Quincy Howe, 


participants were Evelyn Duvall, Lawrence Frank and 
Emily Mudd. 


Dayton Teachers Go to School.—Dayton (Ohio) Public 
Schools held an Institute for Teachers and Principals Oc- 
tober 12-15 on “Education for Personal and Family 
Living” with Grace Sloan Overton as instructor. 


Denver's Parent Education Program.—Myrtle Curtis, 
chairman, Parent Preschool Education, Denver (Colo.) 
Public Schools announces seven teachers conducting 


fifty-eight groups with a total of 1,570 parents and 1,740 
preschool children meeting one morning every two weeks. 


Federal Council of Churches.—A one-day conference 
on the strategy, resources and program of the church in 
relation to sex education was held on January 14, 1949 
in New York City under the joint auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Pastoral Services, the Commission on Marriage 
and the Home, and the Department of Christian Social 
Relations of the Federal Council of Churches. + 


Five-Day Family Life Institute—A series of Five-Day 
Family Life Institutes sponsored by the General Extension 
Division and the Department of Social Work, Florida 
State University are being held at Daytona Beach High 
School, January 3~7, Orlando Senior High School, January 
10-14, Sebring High School, January 17-21, Live Oak 
High School, January 24-28, Jacksonville High School, 
January 31-February 4, Pensacola High School, February 
7-11, Plant City High School, February 14-18, Bradenton 
High School, February 21-25, Clearwater High Scho’, 
February 28-March 4, Dania High School, March 7-11, 
and Tampa High School, March 14-18. The leaders are 
respectively, Mrs. Earl B. Williams, Mrs. C. N. Prather, 
Mrs. Payne M. Sebring, Mrs. Marvin Phillips, Mrs. C. 
A. Sallas, Mts. Bernard Bond, Mr. D. L. Cook, Mrs. 
Arthur Neff, Mrs. Fred Taylor, Mrs. R. L. Thompson, 
and Mrs. R. Alvin Morgan. 


Florida State University.—270 freshmen enrolled in the 
course on marriage preparation at Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, reports Lester Pearl, associate pro- 
fessor. 


Indian Conference of Social Work.—B. Chatterji, 
executive secretary, Indian Conference of Social Work, 
Nagpada Neighborhood House, Byculla, Bombay 8, 
India, requests literature and publications that may be of 
help to their newly organized conference. 


Kansas City Family Forum.—Six groups meeting con- 
currently around special age group interests studied to- 
gether through the month of October, 1948 in a series of 


family forums at the Roanoke Presbyterian Church, Kan- 
sas City, of which Edwin Mace is minister. The forum 
staff included P. K. Houdek, Philip Keeler, Elizabeth 
Lingafelter, M. E. Mischler, and William R. Yingling. 


Kansas Conference on Family Life.—Thirty-two or- 
ganizations were represented at the Kansas Conference 
on Family Life held in Topeka on November 18, 1948. 
Participating in the program were: Lois Schulz, Marie 
Cowley, Robert Foster, Alice Sowers and other active 
members of the National Council on Family Relations. 
The conference was sponsored by the Kansas Council 
of Women, with Katherine Tucker of Topeka, chairman. 


Methodist Leaders Conferences—The Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Church announces a series of 
regional coaching conferences in the field of family life as 
follows: Atlanta, February 15-18, 1949; Dallas, March 
8-11, 1949; Salt Lake City, March 1-4, 1949; Kansas 
City, March 29-April 1, 1949; Chicago, April 19-22, 
1949; New York, April 25-28, 1949. The purpose of 
these conferences is “to train resource people in the field 
of Christian family life.” For further information write, 
Edward D. Staples, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Montreal Program.—The Montreal YMCA is holding 
an intensive program on marriage and family life during 
the week of February 28, 1949 with Evelyn Duvall as 
resource leader. 


National Conference of Christians and Jews.—An- 
nounces that Brotherhood Week is being observed 
February 20-27, 1949. 


New Britain, Connecticut.—Teachers College of Con- 
necticut at New Britain is announced as being the first 
state teachers’ college in New England to offer a full 
course in marriage and the family. It now offers an extra- 
curricular seminar in the same area also, according to 


Theodore Lenn, assistant professor. 


Newburgh, New York.—Family Service of Newburgh 
conducted a discussion group on “Getting Married To 
day” which met for five consecutive weeks under the 
direction of James Hymes, Jr., reports Miss Gladys 
Oakey, executive secretary. 


New York State Conference.—The Fifteenth Annual 
New York State Conference on Parent and Family Life 
Education was held in Schenectady, November 17-19, 
1948. Leaders included, Ernest G. Osborne, president, 
National Council on Family Relations; Sidonie Gruen- 
berg, director, Child Study Association and James 
Hymes of New Paltz. The conference was called by Ruth 
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Andrus, chief, Bureau of Child Development and Parent 
Education of the State Education Department. 


Ohio Area Institutes.—Five mental hygiene institutes 
were held in eight Ohio communities through October 
under the auspices of the Ohio Mental Hygiene Associa- 
tion and the Division of Mental Hygiene of the Ohio 
Department of Public Welfare. Outside leaders supple- 
menting state personnel were: Evelyn Duvall, Edith 
Stern and Luther Woodward. Mrs. Marion Wells, execu- 
tive secretary, Ohio Mental Hygiene Association was in 
charge. 


Southwestern Louisiana Carries On.—R. H. Bolyard, 
head, department of Sociology, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute at Lafayette, Louisiana announces that his cur- 
rent class in Marriage and the Family is one of a long series 
there, the record being at least one each year since 1928. 
In addition, student organizations underwrite the ex- 
penses for speakers brought in for special conferences on 
marriage and family relations held in the spring of 1949 
for the third consecutive year. 


Texas Wesleyan College.-—Evelyn Duvall delivered the 
Willson Lectures at Texas Wesleyan College, Fort 
Worth on November 3 and 4, st 


Tulsa High School Classes Central High School of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma currently offers thirteen classes in home 
living. They are required for all juniors reports Mary 
Creekmore, teacher. 


Union College.-—J. R. Henderson, head, department 
of Social Science of Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky 
announces the cooperation of departments of psychology, 
biology, religion and philosophy, and home economics in 
the family living program in operation at Union Col- 


Union of South Africa—Roodepoort and District 
Marriage Advisory Bureau has recently been established 
in Roodepoort, Union of South Africa. 


University of Oklahoma.—Four hundred students en- 
rolled last semester in Mrs. Roberta D. Ortenburger’s 
course in marriage at the University of Oklahoma. 


The Urah Conference on Pamily Life—A follow-up 
of the National Conference on Family Life was held in 


Washington, D. C., in May and registered 200 dele- 
gates. They represented education, social welfare, medi- 
cine, nursing, law, labor, business, religious organizations, 
Utah Council on Family Relations, Utah Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Cedar City Community 
Program. Some 450 individuals attended the evening ple- 
nary sessions which were open to the general public. 
Dr. Ernest G. Osborne, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City was conference leader and 
Miss Winifred Hazen, Consultant of Family Life Educa- 
tion, Utah State Department of Public Instruction was 
conference chairman. Many specific recommendations 
for actions grew out of the conference discussions. It 
was decided that a “continuing committee,” made up of 
the members of the executive committee auld the leaders 
of the sections and areas, would consider the recom- 
mendations, put them into shape and refer them to the 
logical place for further action. 


Personal Notes 


Laird C. Brodie, son of Walter and Jessie Brodie, 
M.D.s, and Rosemary Eliot, daughter of Professor 
Thomas Eliot were married at Christmas time thus unit- 
ing two long established family-minded families in the 
National Council. 


Ernest W. Burgess is teaching at the University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, the winter quarter, 1949. 


Jean C. Mendenhall, M.D., long a loyal member in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, now makes her home in 
Milford, Iowa. 


Sara Piatt formerly of Buffalo Teachers College is now 
teaching at the University of Massachusetts. 


Elizabeth Riner, outstanding leader in family life edu- 
cation in Omaha, Nebraska where she was supervisor, 
Homemaking Education Division for the Omaha Public 
Schools, died in October 1948. 


A. J. Todd, formerly a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Council on Family Relations, died 
recently. 

Marie White formerly of the U. S. Office of Education 
is now with Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cooke- 
ville, Tennessee. 
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Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


Love and Marriage. By F. Alexander Magoun, with the 
collaboration of Richard M. Magoun. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1948. Pp. xvii+36o. 

“In our culture, mature happiness depends more upon 
having the right choice of a mate and subsequent good 
interpersonal relationships in marriage than upon any 
_.other single factor.” Thus speaks Magoun in his preface. 
He is associate professor of Human Relations at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and president of 
Human Relations, Inc. His book covers much the same 
ground as the texts written for marriage courses, but 
does so with a certain refreshing, emotionally inspired 
style and with a certain independence from the thought- 
patterns of closely parallel writers. The index indicates 
no references to Willard Waller, Lawrence Frank, the 
Mowrers, the Binkleys, for example; specific references to 
research literature are few but well chosen. 

The book begins by analyzing the nature of love and 
the nature of marriage, and then proceeds in the sequence 
of the individual life history, from pre-marriage problems 
through mate selection, courtship, engagement, honey- 
moon, sex relation, emotional adjustment, parenthood, 
divorce, to a concluding chapter on religion. The account 
of sex relations combines exceedingly realistic description 
with overtones of esthetic feeling in a way almost sug- 
gestive of D. H. Lawrence. The account of emotional 
adjustments in marriage is one of the most concise and 
concrete statements of mental hygiene and interpersonal 
relations principles which this reviewer has seen. 

There is strong emphasis upon the theme, similar to 
Erich Fromm’s, of emotional honesty and sincerity and 
loving oneself as a condition for loving others. Love is de- 
fined as “the passionate and abiding desire on the part of 
two or more people to produce together the conditions 
under which each can be and spontaneously express his 
real self; to produce together an intellectual soil and an 
emotional climate in which each can flourish .. . .”. Ma- 
goun is for “less romance and more analysis before mar- 
riage, bringing about more love and less analysis after 
marriage.” Yet, unlike that arch-critic of romance, De 
Rougemont, he has faith in predictability and planning 
and would not trust wholly to will-power; he allows 
of divorce where honest foresight and honest attempts at 
reconciliation have failed. 

Thus the romantic complex is being attacked today 
from two very different philosophic angles; one represent- 
ing more or less the Kantian tradition of idealism, will, 
and unswerving values, the other representing a Pro 


methean-Deweyian faith in science and “realism.” In 
this reviewer's opinion, these attacks are overdoing them- 
selves and becoming a kind of ideological fashion; in time 
we shall come to see that it is not reason as against 
romance, but reason plus romance, which make for happy 
marriage. 

Like most scientific writers in this field, Magoun admits 
the inconsistencies, conflicts, and frustrations of our sex 
mores, admits that individuals will find “different” solu- 
tions, but warns the individual toward playing safe. 
This is a guidance book, and one cannot expect a guidance 
book to face fully on a sociological level the problems of 
sex, economics, social class, and population which are in- 
volved in the problem of modern marriage. Magoun’s 
purpose is to help individuals to adjust more happily 
within the present confused and drifting culture. Per- 
haps this can be done and perhaps it cannot. But it is 
worth trying, and Magoun’s sincere and realistic op- 
timism is a worthy contribution. It is no contradition 
to the proposition that we also need to work out a new 
philosophy of love, marriage, and sex which shall be 
based upon the findings of science, including Freud, 
Waller, and Kinsey, after the manner proposed by 
F. §. C. Northrop for our philosophy in general. This 
more basic, long-run task calls for research of Kinsey-like 
proportions on the emotional aspects of love between the 
sexes. 

Joszrxn K. Forsom 
Vassar College 


Modern Pattern for Marriage. By Walter R. Stokes, 
LL.B., M.D. Rinehart and Company, Inc., New York- 
Toronto, 1948. Pp. xiv-+143. $2.25. 

Dr. Stokes’s book is written in language that can be 
understood by anyone. It is to the point. The thesis of 
the book may be expressed in one sentence, “The only 
sound motive for happy marriage is being overwhelmingly 
in love on a frankly sexual basis, centering about physical 
desire.” But satisfactory adjustment of the sexual side of 
marriage, and successful marriage in the largest sense 
comes through intelligent effort. “It is well to bear in 
mind that sex has a history of several million years, while 
the social institution of marriage is, like civilization itself, 
an infant phenomenon that began only a few thousand 
years ago.” The chapters on the honeymoon and on 
guiding children toward sound marriage are especially 


Those who have heard Dr. Stokes speak, will wish that 
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he had used more case histories. He has sacrificed almost 
too much for brevity. His discussions of the physiological 
mechanism of erection, the amount of blood lost at 
menstruation, the problem of hymenal dilation, of circum- 
cision in the female, and the influence of age upon sexual 
activity (“advancing age has little significant effect upon 
sexual life of most emotionally mature men and women 
until they are past sixty years of age”) are inadequately 


handled. 
Le Mon Crarxk, M.D. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Marriage Counseling Practice. By John F. Cuber. Apple- 
tonCentury-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1948. Pg. xi 
+175. 

This book can be read with profit by a wide variety of 
professional people, including not only marriage coun- 
selors but also sociologists, psychologists, lawyers, clergy- 
men and psychiatrists. The larger part of the text is 
concerned with the practice of marriage counseling and 
the main problems with which the counselor must deal. 
A later and shorter section considers the present position 
of the profession, with particular attention being paid 
the problem of training counselors. vi 

Of the most general interest, perhaps, is that part of 
the main section of the book which describes the service 
which the counselor performs, the techniques which he 
uses (interviewing is discussed to the extent of a chapter), 
and the important problems which appear when the client 
must make a decision and must face reality. These chap- 
ters are grounded principally upon the long experience of 
the author in marriage counseling; in addition, they profit 
by his evident grasp of psychiatric and psychological 
theory. In this latter respect, the orientation of the book, 
being practical, is also eclectic. 


In a foreword, Dr. Roland Leslie describes the present | 


emergency in psychiatric service, and dwells upon the 
practical contribution which social service workers, mar- 
riage counselors and other similarly trained, can make in 


this emergency. 
G. Preston 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia 


The Negro Family in the United States. By E. Franklin 
Frazier. The Dryden Press, New York, 1948. Pp. 
374. $3.75. 

This revised and abbreviated edition of The Negro 
Family in the United States which was first published in 
1939 as a research monograph in the University of Chicago 
Sociological series is an objective study of the family as 
a natural human association and as a social institution. 
The Negro family offers an opportunity, made possible by 
the accident of history, to study the rise of the family 
as an institution and the processes of acculturation and 


differentiation crowded into the brief period of two gen- 
erations. 

The first requirement for understanding the Negro 
family as it is today is the recognition that it is the prod- 
uct of cultural rather than biological forces, and that the 
Negro family has been shaped by the traditions of the 
slavery period, by experiences and cultural influences 
since emancipation, and by adaptation to social and eco- 
nomic factors. Frazier, in twenty-two well-documented 
chapters has described and analyzed with scientific ob- 
jectivity the behavior and forms of the family as they 
changed from the simple rural life pattern, dominated by 
its personal relations, to the complex life of the city char- 
acterized by impersonal relationships. This closely ties 
in with the change from a matriarchal family pattern toa 
patriarchal pattern. Important also has been the change 
from a caste to a class organization of the group. Eco 
nomically, the shift from a rural to an urban economy in- 
volved a change from a dependent economy maintained on 
a basis of personal relations to an industrial and commer- 
cial economy based upon wage labor bringing with it a 
new type of economic insecurity. 

In a broad sense, it is possible to trace the course of 
Negro family change horizontally, by the successive cul- 
tural stages from isolated rural plantation areas to urban 
centers, and vertically, within the same area or outside it, 
from one plane of culture or class grouping to the next. 
Both of these series involve a change of habits, standards, 
and meanings, as well as a change in the economic base. 
In both instances there is a cultural break with the 
past, and in both instances the change, where rapid is 
accompanied by profound disturbance. In the final analy- 
sis, “the process of assimilation and acculturation” Frazier 
points out, “will be limited to the extent to which the 
Negro becomes integrated into the economic organization 
and participates in the life of the community.” 

Since, as the author points out, this treatment of the 
Negro family deals with social processes rather than his- 
torical events as such, the organization of the materials 
in this revised edition remains the same as the earlier 
works. The incorporation of valuable documentary mate- 
rials in the body of the text, the elimination of statistical 
tables, and the substitution of up-to-date figures in the 
text, where necessary, makes this already important work 
even more valuable to the student of social sciences inter- 
ested not only in the Negro family, but the family in 
general. 


Fisk Universit 


The Ways of Men. By John Gillin. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York, 1948. Pp. 649. $4.50. 
This is an introductory college textbook in Anthro- 
pology and imparts to beginning college students the whole 
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range of anthropological findings and theory. It is inclu- 
sive without being superficial, readable without any ap- 
parent loss of accuracy or profundity, and admirably free 
from the useless display of erudition. 

Gillin divides his book into five major parts: The Hu- 
man Animal, Social Life and Customs; Some Structures of 
Human Relationships, Patterning and Coordination of 
Culture, Individuality and Conformity. Excellent intro- 
ductory comments, “The Science of Man” and an Epilogue 
and Prologue, “Current Trends in Cultural Anthropol- 
ogy” complete the book. There are three pages of “student 
problems” with suggested bibliographies and a resource 
bibliography of around one thousand items. The index 
appears adequate. 

One gets a feeling that John Gillin feels sure of himself 
as he writes, not sure in the sense of being immodest but 
rather in the confidence which comes from long and vital 
experience with his assignment. At many points one 
becomes so interested in the material and writing per se 
that he forgets that it is supposed to be a “text 

Joun F. Cuser 


Building a Successful 
Marriage 
By Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis 


A functional book that attempts to solve prac- 
tical problems which students face—from dat- 
ing through child rearing. Although this text 
uses a personal viewpoint, the facts and advice 
given are based on approved scientific research 
and are frank and objective without offending 
the mores. Significant chapters include discus- 

sions of money in marriage, parent-child rela- 
tionships, the importance of religion in mar- 
riage. Case histories, marital prediction and ad- 
justment tests add to the effectiveness of the 
volume. 


Published 1948 540 pages 514” x 814” 


The Ohio State University 
Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 
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ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, ERNEST R. GROVES 
a CH 3, 1933 ‘ GLADYS HOAGLAND GROVES 


_ Future Perfect. By Bernice Bryant. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 1944. Pp. 232. $2.00. 
A guide to personality and popularity for the junior 
miss, including specific advice on manners in ordinary 
situations in attractive simple style. 
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ALICE STARR 
to and subscribed before me this 13th day of October 1948 

[SEAL] ALBERT F. COTTON 

(My commission expires March 8, 1951.) 


CATHERINE GROVES 


“Rarely has it been the reviewer's privilege to read a 
book which he can so whole-heartedly endorse as this 
latest volume by the Groves’, . . . With rich experience 
both in practice and precept as a ‘background, they have 

produced a book which the reviewer would like to see 
vieced i in the hands of every intelligent prospective bride 
and groom. . . . Here all of the varied aspects of sex edu- 
cation are dealt with not only with accuracy but as an 
rated whole.”—American Sociological Review, 

e scientific and yet easily readable approach to 
this subject makes this a volume that can widely 
recommended in its field.”—Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

“The book has many merits and is the best I have seen 
in the field. It is sincere, readable and courageous.”— 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly. 

“This book is one which may be confidently recom- 
couples sods physicians and health workers to lay young 

who are about —~? marry or who have recently 

of Social Hygiene. 

 SPucieiine a thorough picture of normal sex life, its 
development, its importance, and the experiences in- 
fluencing it. . . . A plain-spoken, non-technical and 
forthright book.”—Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health. $3.00 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 758-D, 251 West 19th Street, New York 11 
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McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS 
New second edition 


By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College. 538 pages, 
textbook edition, $4.00 


Here is a thorough revision of a book that has grown out of 
13 years of practical experience in marriage education, result- 
ing in a positive, constructive, and functional approach to the 
student and his problems. Instead of covering the whole field 
of the family in the broadest sense, the book is specifically 
addressed to young people of college age, using the student 
as a point of departure and emphasizing his interests, obser- 
vations, and questions. The second edition contains a section 
on religion; an analysis of the effects of the Second World 
War on marriage; a discussion of quarrefing in connection 
with personality adjustment i in marriage; a new treatment of 
dating and its importance; etc. 


YOUR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
LIVING 


By Paut H. Lanois, The State College of Waingen. 
American Home and Family Series: 390 pages, $2.40 


In this book the author opens a new field of study in the 
high school curriculum, in that it deals directly with the per- 
sonal problems of young people in family relationships, dating, 
courtship, and marriage. The personal aspects of marriage are 
woven into a framework of its institutional phases, so that 
students are led to see marriage not as a personal venture, but 
also as a social concern. A feature of the book is the list of 
visual aids—motion pictures and filmstrips—correlated with 
the material in the text. 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR FINANCIAL 
SECURITY 


By LawreNce WaSHINGTON. 265 pages, $2.95 


Here is a book that will help the student to form a sound 
financial plan for the future. The author, an officer in one 
of the largest financial institutions in the United States, shows 
that any personal program for financial planning follows 
certain fundamental steps. He makes clear the intricacies of 
spending money wisely, establishing a regular savings plan, 
the kinds of insurance, annuities, and trusts that will best 
serve the reader and his family, investments in stocks, bonds, 
and real estate, and making a will. For the student who wishes 
to plan ahead intelligently, this book offers sound, helpful 
advice for achieving greater comfort, satisfaction, happiness, 


and security. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 


ANNUAL 
(Continued from page 28) 


3. Assume ability, good faith, creativeness and a social 
concern equal to yours in other people,—lay people as 
well as professionals. 

4. Concentrate on the job to be done: The most tangled 
relationships can often be smoothed out if people 
working together can keep coming back to the prob- 
lem. “What needs to be done?” not “How do I feel 
about the way I’m being treated?” 

5. Make use of the resources of others: Every community 
is a gold mine of talents, skills, interests and experi- 
ences. The pity of it is that so many of these human 
resources are wasted because the le who have 
them do not know that their contributions are 
wanted and have few opportunities to share them. 

6. Open up the channels of communication in your net- 
works. For example, learn to talk with your adminis- 
trator. If he is frustrating you, he may not know it. 
He may not understand what you are trying to do or 
why you want to do it. 

7. Check for adequate representation on all committees. 
People left out of a project at the beginning seldom 
feel happy about coming in later to serve in accord- 
ance with plans they did not help to make. 

This is the sort of list that might live in a purse or under 

a blotter, coming out, from time to time, to say “Remem- 
ber?” It is the first fruit of all our work together on our 
theme for the conference: Personal and Professional Re- 
lationships in the Family Field. Our purpose was to ex- 
plore and examine the barriers, the misunderstandings, the 
problems and the divergent views which tend to interfere 
with effective cooperation among different professional 
groups working in the field of family life education—to the 
end that closer relationships and better understanding 
might result from our efforts. 

As this Tenth Anniversary Conference of the National 
Council on Family Relations came to a close, Muriel 
Brown read lines from an address of David Mace’s which 
seemed to bring into final focus the reason for our theme, 
the reason for the conference itself, the reason for the vast 
amount of energy and devotion that goes into work on 
behalf of families everywhere in the world. We are con- 
cerned about families because: 

“The family is the central agency to help us with the whole great 
task of growing up in life. From homes which nurture the best in human 
personality flow tides of peace and sanity which renew, from age to 
age, the deepest purposes of life.” 


The conference adjourned. 
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Marital Compatibility 
accurately tested by 


Psychographology 


Learn to test 
MARITAL COMPATIBILITY 
accurately with 
Herry O. Telfscher's 
famous book 


AN INTRODUCTION TO =. 
PSYCHOGRAPHOLOGY 


NOW, THE FIFTH PRINTING OF THE BOOK that has sold itself 
quietly and without fanfare, to professionals and laymen alike. 


THIS 1S THE BOOK THAT PROVES HOW ACCURATELY handwriting 
analysis unlocks the human mind; reveals people to each other; 
patient to psychiatrist; child to parent and teacher; quickly brings 
to light adjustments that must be made for a successful marriage; 
a happy family relationship. 


PSYCHOGRAPHOLOGY HELPS COUNSELOR OR ANALYST solve 
marital problems by uncovering degree of extroversion and in- 
troversion; sexual drive and emotional maturity; (tolerance, flex- 
ibility, ability to cooperate, persistence, reliability, determina- 
tion, the ability to make decisions). nf 

MAKE COMPATIBILITY TESTS BEFORE AND AFTER MARRIAGE. 
Herry O. Teltscher’s book vividly and unmistakably points out 
what to look for in the handwriting of engaged couples. 

246 SPECIMENS OF ACTUAL HANDWRITING TEACH YOU HOW 
to analyze and apply the fundamentals of handwriting to every 
phase of life; human relations and adjustments. 

HERRY ©. TELTSCHER’S BOOK, “HANDWRITING,” the most widely 
accepted guide on the subject is in constant demand by psychia- 
trists, psychoanalysts, psychologists, marital relations counselors, 
parents, teachers. 

ORDER FORM. 
Mail this coxpon to your bookstore or to 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street, N.Y. 19 


Please send me HANDWRITING by Herry O. Teltscher. 
Enclosed find check for $3.50. 


ETHICS 
SEX CONDUCT 


Clarence Leuba 


What will be the result of the conflict between 
our traditional American culture and present-day 
social and sexual freedom? 


Society will have to decide, clearly and formally, 
what it wants and then make these wants effective, 
says Clarence Leuba, father of six children and 
professor of psychology at Antioch College. 


This provocative book was written to help resolve 
that conflict. Addressing himself primarily to young 
people, the author discusses the important issues 
involved, without evasion and without preachment. 


“A frank, intelligent effort to present a subject 
about which there is so much interest. . . . We are 
impressed particularly with the scholarly manner 
in which Dr, Leuba details the complete revolu- 
tion of our social life within the iast two genera- 
tions. Most commentators are prone to observe 
surface indications without the desire or the abil- 
ity to look for the cotapelling causes. . .. The new 
order which threatens the destruction of home 
ideals is the cause, and all of us are parties to it, 
and all of us must meet the peril.”—Broadman 
Book Talk 


“A serious, thorough study of the problem at its 
roots, . . . the formative years before marriage.”-— 
Presbyterian Life $2.50 


THIS MAN AND 
THIS WOMAN 


Frederick W. Brink 


“To be commended for its clarity, adequate cover- 
age of subject material, reverence and beauty in 
expression, and its accord with the latest and best 
scholarship on marriage and family living. It does 
not displace but supplements manuals which deal 
with marriage.”—The Pastor 


“The kind of book that ought to be in the posses- 
sion of young people of marriageable age before 
the die is finally cast by engagement.”—Pulpit 
Digest 

“Parents of adolescent boys and girls who are en- 
tering the courtship period would find this small 
volume well worth reading.”—American Family 


“For engaged couples about to marry . . . it tackles 
courageously the delicate and difficult problems 
that face married people. Money, in-laws, sex, chil- 
dren, ‘and premarital relations are all dealt with 
in an understanding manner.”—Marriage and 
Family Living $1.50 


At all bookstores 


_Ausociation Press 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
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. later, lying, 


with other children . 0 of CHILD- 
»_From Volume 100 
Dorothy W. Baruch! s article, 


es 48-64, 
«what about disturbing 


A complete and authoritative plan to 


guide your child safely 
from infancy to adolescence 


Yet, few know what to do about it. For this rea- 
son, over 50 famous educators have created 
CHILDCRAFT, bringing parents the experience 


__Sained from millions‘of dollars spent on child 


“study by our great universities and guidance 
clinics. Four big volumes are packed with 
parent guidance alone. Added to these are ten 


- more big volumes of verse, fiction, arts and 
sciences, especially created to stimulate the 
reading interest ‘and mental growth of the child.’ 


the help of the world’s foremost child special- 


ists right at home, where it’s needed, when it’s 
needed. Thus the child’s problems are antici- 
pated and parents can know what to do about 
them before they arise. And to meet any unu- 


sual conditions, CHILDCRAFT offers a FREE Ad- - 


visory Service of @xpert personal counseling. 
Just a few cents a day, just a few minutes a 


’ day spent with CHILDCRAFT may do much to 


assure a_child’s future. Write now for . 


; 
emotional needs are not met . . . it comes aa ee 
ening, erying, cruelty to animals, fighting 
i 
ne finer gift than CHILDCRAFT.” ¢ 
T. A. Garst the pooklet “54 


